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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  READING 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Presented  by 

COLLEGE  of  EDUCATION  and  CENTER  FOR 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

in  co-op«ration  with 

THE  BETTS  READING  CLINIC 

Conference  Theme:  “Basic  Skills  in  Reading” 

Conference  Leaders:  Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Director,  and  Miss  Carolyn 
M.  Welch,  Supervisor  of  Inservice  Teacher  Education,  The  Betts  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Place:  The  completely  air  conditioned  Center  for  Continuing  Education, 
The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia.  Live,  eat,  and  study 
under  the  roof  of  America’s  foremost  educational  building. 

Time:  July  6-10,  19.59 

.  .  .  Demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  and  small  group  seminars 
focusing  attention  on  reading  needs  in  classroom  situations,  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school. 

.  .  .  Special  laboratory  for  participants  to  learn,  under  supervision,  how 
to  use  informal  reading  inventories  for  estimating  reading  levels  and 
specific  needs. 

.  .  .  Emphasis  on  the  individual  learner’s  growth  in  permanent  and 
worthwhile  interests,  versatility  and  independence  in  phonics  and 
related  aspects  of  word  perception  and  recognition,  and  thinking 
and  related  aspects  of  comprehensions. 

.  .  .  For  further  information  contact  Mr.  L.  H.  Walker,  Co-ordinator, 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  The  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia. 

Boards  of  Education,  state  department  of  education,  and  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations  send  participants  to  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 

new  programs  and  evaluating  existing  programs. 
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Editorial  Foreword 

By  LUCY  NULTON 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

This  issue  presents  a  few  of  the  many  aspects  of  creative  teach¬ 
ing  and  attempts  to  show  forms  in  which  it  may  occur. 
Creative  teaching  is  sometimes  a  planned  program  sometimes 
a  way  of  operating  as  a  group.  Sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  using 
specialists  or  consulting  with  doctors.  It  may  be  a  point  of  view  about 
a  given  area  of  knowledge,  with  the  enthusiasm  for  that  point  of  view 
and  that  subject  which  creates  a  vision  of  possibilities  for  enriching  hu¬ 
man  lives.  Creative  teaching  may  flower  from  working  with  parents. 

The  achievement  of  genuinely  creative  teaching  depends  upon  a 
type  of  school  administration  which  brings  out  the  finest  qualities  of 
every  teacher,  child,  and  parent,  and  enables  each  to  be  his  most  whole¬ 
some  self  in  many  situations. 

Always,  creative  teaching  is  a  matter  of  human  relationships  and  the 
way  one  feels  toward  people. 

Genuinely  creative,  artistic  teaching  does  not  happen  every  day 
or  in  every  school,  nor  on  the  part  of  every  teacher  steadily.  Like  the 
production  of  a  good  symphony  concert,  it  depends  upon  a  delicate  bal¬ 
ance  between  tension  and  relaxation.  Like  good  poetry,  it  must  achieve 
a  synthesis  of  simplicity  and  larger  meanings.  It  is  based  on  science  and 
skill.  It  requires  sensitivity  to  beauty,  awareness  of  tbe  human  heritage, 
and  love. 

To  teach  creatively  is  the  greatest  of  all  arts  because  human  beings 
are  the  media,  the  creation,  and  the  created. 
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Democratic  Processes 

Foster  Creativity 

By  LLCILE  LINDBERG* 

Queens  College,  Flushing,  Nete  York 

FIiOM  a  beautifully  designed  stage,  so  long  as  it  is  his  purposing,  his  plan- 
the  puppets  dramatically  spoke  ning,  his  experimenting,  children  can 
their  lines.  The  effect  was  bizarre,  achieve  no  more  than  a  pseudo-creative- 
unusual,  wonderful.  Never  had  the  ness, 
audience  seen  anything  like  it.  As  the 

curtains  closed,  people  clapped  enthusi-  Clever  Teaehing 

astically.  The  puppeteer  took  his  bows.  Erom  time  to  time  we  hear  teachers 
Then  he  stepped  back  into  place  and  say,  “I’m  not  creative.  Other  teachers 
once  more  picked  up  his  dolls.  He  had  think  of  clever  things  to  do  and  I  have 
created  them  and  he  could  manipulate  only  humdrum  ideas.  1  am  not  artistic, 
them  in  any  way  he  wished.  The  glory  I’d  like  to  do  creative  teaching,  but  I 
of  a  creative  performance  was  all  his  to  fear  for  me  this  is  impossible.” 
be  shared  with  a  responsive  audience.  Arc  they  confusing  creative  teaching 
Many  teachers  engage  in  this  same  and  clever  teaching?  Creative  teaching 
kind  of  manipulation  in  their  class-  is  not  something  which  can  be  switched 
rooms.  They  prepare  settings  with  clever  on  and  off  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  not 
games,  intriguing  seat  work,  attractive  a  performance.  It  does  not  consist  of 
bulletin  boards,  unusual  classroom  pre-  taking  human  beings  and  moving  them 
sentations.  Then  they  create  their  play,  like  puppets  to  secure  an  artistic  effect. 
Boys  and  girls  are  moved  through  a  It  is  not  a  phenomenon  to  be  achieved 
series  of  carefully  organized  units  or  only  by  those  teachers  who  have  been 
projects.  The  year  is  completed  and  especially  trained  in  music,  art,  and 
there  are  those  who  shout  “Bravo!  How  drama, 
do  these  teachers  do  it?  Where  do  they 

get  all  their  marvellous  ideas?”  Creative  Teaching 

However,  there  are  others  who  sense  We  are  all  capable  of  creative  teach- 
a  superficiality.  Yes,  these  have  been  ing  for  we  are  all  creative  persons.  The 
striking  performances  and,  if  the  char-  human  organism  is  creative  in  every  as- 
acters  had  been  puppets,  applause  pect.  There  are  many  illustrations  of 
could  be  given  unstintingly.  But  they  this  in  the  way  in  which  our  bodies  are 
were  not  puppets;  they  were  living,  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  a 
breathing,  human  beings,  and  no  matter  variety  of  conditions.  Our  diets  vary 
how  artistically  a  teacher  maneuvers,  from  day  to  day,  yet  the  body  can  digest 

•Lucilc  Lindbcrg  writes  out  of  her  own  experiences  in  a  democratic  classroom  with  chil¬ 
dren,  her  doctoral  study  of  several  such  classrooms,  and  her  present  experiences  in  teaching 
adufts  at  Queens  College,  Flushing,  New  York. 
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this  food  and  convert  it  into  fluids  which 
are  easily  absorbed.  Each  cell  is  able  to 
select  from  a  stream  of  food  those  ele¬ 
ments  which  arc  especially  needed  for 
its  functioning.  This  adaptability  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  creative  processes  which 
are  in  operation  in  our  bodies.  To  the 
extent  that  tliese  processes  are  effective, 
we  are  able  to  maintain  a  state  of  vigor¬ 
ous  physical  health. 

In  our  social  living,  too,  creativity  in 
any  group  is  possible  as  appropriate 
prcKesses  develop.  In  this  country  we 
are  committed  to  denuKratic  processes 
as  being  the  ones  which  most  effectively 
foster  creativity.  To  the  extent  that  we 
live  democracy  in  our  classrooms,  and 
to  that  extent  only,  can  we  help  children 
release  their  energies  and  develop  their 
values.  If  we  would  be  creative  teachers, 
helping  boys  and  girls  learn  to  use  dem- 
(K-ratic  processes  should  be  our  chief 
concern. 

As  boys  and  girls  develop  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  nature  of  the  world  about 
them  and  of  their  own  place  in  it,  they 
stretch  out  to  express  themselves.  They 
have  much  to  say  and  they  say  it 
through  many  media — music,  painting, 
drama,  poetry,  behavior.  They  say  it 
through  every  part  of  their  living.  Dem¬ 
ocracy  stimulates  an  unfolding  of  each 
individual. 

All  of  us,  at  some  time,  have  felt  the 
thrill  of  creative  teaching.  It  may  have 
been  fleeting,  but  even  a  touch  of  it  is 
enough  to  stimulate  us  to  desire  more. 
W’e  haven’t  always  known  what  it  was 
or  what  made  possible  the  experiences 
that  meant  so  much  to  us,  but  we  have 
responded  to  the  spirit  of  creativity. 

All  of  us  are  creative  persons  and 
have  the  potential  for  developing  into 
creative  teachers,  but  this  will  not  hap¬ 
pen  by  magic.  It  takes  hard  work  on 
our  part — hard  work  mixed  with  feel¬ 


ings  of  both  exultation  and  depression. 
It  takes  a  democratic  insight  into  the 
importance  and  value  of  each  individual 
person. 

Some  of  us  will  start  with  a  tiny  part 
of  our  program.  Others  will  wade  into 
many  parts  at  once.  As  we  become  more 
aware  of  democratic  processes  we  will 
begin  to  note  both  our  own  creative  be¬ 
havior  and  that  of  the  children.  W  hat 
can  we  do  to  get  these  processes  operat¬ 
ing  with  our  children?  W'hat  are  these 
democratic  processes  which  can  give 
such  an  impetus  to  creative  teaching? 

Interest  Areas 

Democratic  processes  are  means 
through  which  a  group  is  able  to  make 
intelligent  decisions  concerning  the 
solutions  to  its  own  problems — decisions 
which  give  each  individual  fullest  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  and  develop.  There 
are  many  things  we  can  do  to  start 
these  processes  operating  in  our  class¬ 
rooms. 

1.  W'e  can  help  boys  and  girls  dis¬ 
cover  the  many  materials  available  and 
learn  to  use  them.  Books  are  an  im¬ 
portant  resource.  In  the  past  five  years 
publishers  have  made  available  hun¬ 
dreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  fine  books  for 
children.  What  a  shame,  at  a  time  of 
such  abundance,  to  have  thirty  books 
all  alike  in  a  classroom.  Eilach  child  then 
has  an  opportunity  to  read  only  one 
book,  whereas  when  we  have  thirty  dif¬ 
ferent  books  each  child  has  before  him 
thirty  titles  from  which  he  can  select 
several. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  areas  of  in¬ 
terest  where  we  still  are  not  able  to  se¬ 
cure  as  many  books  as  we  need,  but 
teachers  are  becoming  increasingly  re¬ 
sourceful  in  filling  in  these  gaps.  One 
evening,  after  spending  two  hours  in 
the  library  doing  careful  research,  one 
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third  grade  teacher  carefully  printed  in 
neat  manuscript  four  small  books  which 
she  took  to  school  with  her  the  next 
morning.  Each  of  them  contained  some 
information  which  at  least  one  child  in 
her  class  had  been  trying  to  find.  They 
were  entitled:  The  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent,  What  He  Does;  Indians  in 
Brooklyn;  Nylon — Its  Origins;  Plant¬ 
ing  Tulip  Bulbs.  The  pages  had  been 
sewed  neatly  into  cardboard  covers. 
There  were  no  pictures,  but  since  she 
had  left  spaces  for  them,  she  knew  that 
the  children  would  soon  draw  or  paint 
appropriate  illustrations. 

Eleven  children  had  brought  in  news¬ 
paper  clippings  that  same  morning. 
Each  was  given  a  piece  of  folded  paper 
so  that  his  clipping  could  be  mounted 
and  an  appropriate  title  printed  on  the 
outside.  Three  children  brought  in  books 
which  had  been  given  to  them.  Each 
one  told  in  a  few  words  what  kind  of  a 
story  it  was.  Then  arrangements  were 
made  to  put  them  temporarily  into  the 
classroom  library  so  that  other  children 
could  read  them.  Two  children  had 
brought  bright-colored  pictures  for  the 
picture  file.  After  mounting  these  pic¬ 
tures,  each  child  went  to  the  primer 
typewriter  and  typed  labels. 

W’hat  a  richness  of  reading  material 
was  brought  into  this  classroom  in  one 
day!  And  this  was  not  an  unusual  day! 
The  children  were  becoming  acquainted 
with  many  materials  as  day  after  day 
they  were  continually  introduced  to  a 
wide  assortment  of  new  ones. 

The  materials  were  read  because  the 
teacher  made  certain  that  each  day  the 
children  had  plenty  of  time  for  reading 
anything  they  wished.  She  had  arranged 
seven  low  dividers  in  a  zig-zag  fashion 
over  by  the  windows  in  such  a  way  that 
nooks  were  provided,  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  sit  and  read,  feeling  that 
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needed  privacy  apart  from  others,  yet 
of  them,  while  they  were  in  full  view 
of  the  teacher. 

This  classroom  was  filled  with  books, 
but  there  was  a  wealth  of  other  mater¬ 
ials  as  well.  There  were  yards  and  yards 
of  parachute  cloth.  It  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  but  served  very  well  as  both  boys 
and  girls  cut  and  sometimes  sewed  to 
make  costumes  for  a  series  of  quick 
dramatizations.  In  the  course  of  one 
day,  butterfly  wings,  a  king’s  cape,  a 
bride’s  veil,  a  rich  lady’s  dress  were  fash¬ 
ioned  from  it.  The  custodian  had 
brought  turkey  feathers  back  from  tbe 
country  and  several  Indian  headbands 
were  soon  in  evidence. 

Two  huge  corrugated  boxes  con¬ 
tained  wood  scraps.  They  hadn’t  been 
easy  to  secure,  but  teacher  and  children 
hunted  persistently  and  finally  found 
the  builder  of  a  large  apartment  house 
who  was  willing  to  let  them  have  the 
pieces.  Two  paper  bags  of  sawdust  from 
the  same  source  were  providing  a  new 
experience  in  modeling. 

An  electric  plate  was  pulled  out  of 
the  cupboard  when  it  was  found  that 
the  supply  of  finger  paint  was  low. 
Erom  the  files  came  a  well-fingered 
recipe  and  a  new  supply  was  soon  avail¬ 
able. 

Both  teacher  and  children  were  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  creative  use  of  materials. 
When  children  receive  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  each  material  introduced  into  a 
classroom  provides  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perimentation,  and  each  bit  of  experi¬ 
mentation  sends  the  children  out  into 
the  community  for  more  materials.  They 
begin  to  see  the  world  about  them  as  a 
storehouse  of  unlimited  supplies.  They 
are  not  hemmed  in  by  four  walls.  They 
develop  confidence  in  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  a  broad  vision,  and  result¬ 
ing  flexibility  in  ideas. 
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2.  We  can  help  boys  and  girls  dis¬ 
cover  and  appreciate  the  many  exciting 
people  around  them.  In  one  fifth  grade, 
they  found  that  they  had  important  re- 
source-people  connected  with  their  own 
class  group  for  a  study  of  Europe. 
Among  them,  they  could  claim  parents 
or  grandparents  from  England,  Erance, 
Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  Portugal,  and 
Russia.  Three  grandmothers  came  at 
their  request.  Each  of  them,  with  a  large 
map  set  up  beside  her,  told  of  the  things 
she  remembered.  Other  parents  and 
grandparents  worked  and  could  not 
come  to  school,  but  at  home  they  told 
the  children  stories  of  the  countries  of 
their  birth.  The  teacher  helped  each 
child  t\’pe  his  story  and  they  were 
flashed  on  a  screen  for  the  whole  class 
to  read  and  enjoy  together. 

Jenny’s  father,  who  was  an  architect, 
came  and  demonstrated  the  principles 
involved  in  making  a  roof  stay  in  place. 
He  also  brought  samples  of  new  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  a  magazine  which 
showed  how  these  materials  are  used. 
When  the  fire  inspector  came  he  took 
the  children  on  a  tour  of  the  building  to 
show  them  the  kinds  of  infractions  for 
which  he  was  looking. 

Quite  by  accident,  the  boys  and  girls 
discovered  that  the  reading  specialist 
was  a  baseball  enthusiast  who  remem¬ 
bered  the  days  when  all  the  big  players 
were  just  getting  started. 

Roy’s  father  played  in  a  dance  band, 
and  he  kept  Roy  instructed  in  the  latest 
steps.  Roy,  in  turn,  passed  this  informa¬ 
tion  along  to  the  class. 

Harriet’s  mother  belonged  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  Harriet 
made  all  the  League  material  on  world 
trade  available.  She  was  also  able  to 
keep  the  class  informed  as  to  when 
there  would  be  good  television  programs 
on  this  topic. 


As  children’s  concepts  of  people  ex¬ 
pand  they  have  more  to  say  and  more 
ways  of  saying  it.  Those  about  them 
have  something  important  to  offer  and 
so  do  they.  Children  develop  confidence 
in  themselves.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  feelings  and  ideas  both  verbally 
and  in  writing.  As  they  become  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  the  importance  they  have 
as  persons  they  reach  out  for  a  wider 
variety  of  media.  All  their  living  be¬ 
comes  more  creative.  Classroom  organi¬ 
zation  reflects  this,  and  teachers  find 
themselves  growing  and  developing  with 
the  children. 

3.  We  can  help  boys  and  girls  de¬ 
velop  a  desire  to  explore.  Children  need 
to  feel  free  to  explore  ideas  as  well  as 
materials.  They  must  feel  free  to  express 
themselves  naturally  and  spontaneously. 
Sometimes  children  are  hesitant  to 
voice  their  questions  because  they  are 
made  to  feel  that  what  they  ask  does  not 
have  enough  significance.  A  teacher 
doesn’t  have  to  say  this  in  words.  A 
tone,  a  glance,  an  over-emphasis  on  the 
value  of  one  child’s  contributions  are 
all  that  is  needed  to  put  a  damper  on 
further  questions  from  the  whole  group. 
If  children  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
should  already  know  something,  they 
hesitate  to  ask  for  help  or  to  wonder 
aloud. 

If  we  want  to  give  children  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  explore  they  must  feel  that 
questions  can  be  of  many  kinds.  If,  as 
in  some  classrooms,  the  only  questions 
which  are  acceptable  are  those  concern¬ 
ing  subject  matter  and  textbooks,  not 
many  questions  are  likely  to  occur. 

There  are  some  questions  to  which 
answers  cannot  be  given,  but  if  children 
are  wondering  they  need  to  ask  these. 
Some  children’s  questions  are  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  adults,  but  if  we  expect  to  get  a 
genuine  searching  on  the  part  of  chil- 
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dren,  they  must  be  encouraged  to  ask 
whatever  they  need  to  ask. 

Children’s  questions  will  take  us  far 
beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom. 
The  four-year-olds  left  their  sandbox 
and  went  across  the  cement  yard  to  look 
at  a  puddle  one  of  them  had  spotted. 
W'hen  they  arrived  they  couldn’t  find 
the  water.  They  went  back  and  again 
they  saw  it  gleaming  across  the  play 
yard.  They  scampered  over  once  again, 
and  again  it  was  gone. 

Finally,  tired  out  and  discouraged, 
John  said,  “It’s  the  sun.  The  sun  plays 
tricks  on  us.’’ 

“We  call  it  a  mirage,’’  said  the  teach¬ 
er.  “Why  don’t  we  all  watch  to  see  if  we 
find  them  anywhere  else?” 

In  one  kindergarten  room,  the  upper 
part  of  the  window's  were  of  green  glass. 
Joe  looked  across  the  room.  “The  blocks 
are  green,”  be  said.  Then  he  added, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  “They  aren’t 
really  green;  it’s  the  light.  It’s  colored 
light  because  tbe  window  is  green.  If 
I  stood  there  would  I  be  green  too?” 

“Why  don’t  you  find  out?”  the  teach¬ 
er  asked  him. 

Not  only  do  we  encourage  them  to 
ask  questions,  but  we  encourage  them 
to  seek  answers  to  their  questions,  help¬ 
ing  them  feel  resourceful  in  doing  so. 

Some  sixth  grade  boys  wanted  to 
make  a  missile.  The  teacher  knew 
nothing  about  missiles.  She  really  had 
no  idea  whether  such  a  thing  was  pos¬ 
sible  or  not.  But  she  respected  this  de¬ 
sire  on  their  part.  They  might  never 
make  a  missile,  but  they  could  at  least 
explore.  They  could  find  out  what  was 
involved  and  if  they  didn’t  do  it  they 
would  know  why  not. 

In  a  third  grade  the  children  asked, 
“What  makes  mountains?” 

“What  could  make  them?”  their  teach¬ 
er  responded. 


They  compiled  a  long  list  of  possi¬ 
bilities  and  for  days  they  contrived  ex¬ 
periments  to  check  their  hunches. 

In  an  atmostphere  where  it  is  safe  to 
explore,  wondering  increases  and  chil¬ 
dren  think  deep,  deep  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
press  ideas  of  rare  vision  and  insight. 
They  become  increasingly  aware  of  their 
own  uniqueness  as  individuals  and 
learn  to  cherish  their  creative  quicken¬ 
ing. 

4.  We  can  help  boys  and  girls  de¬ 
velop  skill  in  making  intelligent  de¬ 
cisions.  Decision  making  is  central  to 
all  democratic  processes.  As  children 
develop  a  sense  of  achievement  in  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  decisions  they  develop  con¬ 
fidence  in  forging  ahead  with  their  own 
ideas.  They  come  to  sense  that  they 
have  the  power  to  create  new  ideas  and 
that  the  ideas  are  worth  sharing  with 
others. 

Children  learn  to. make  decisions  by 
dealing  with  those  choices  which  affect 
their  own  day-by-day  living.  They  can 
play  an  important  part  in  determining 
what  they  will  study  and  what  they 
will  undertake  in  their  own  classrooms. 

These  decisions  cannot  be  arrived  at 
quickly  by  asking  simple  teacher-formu¬ 
lated  questions.  The  teacher  must  de¬ 
velop  skill  in  helping  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
come  aware  of  their  interests  and  needs. 
He  must  have  skill  in  helping  them 
discriminate  as  to  which  of  these  will 
be  most  worth  their  time.  Since  they 
cannot  work  on  all  their  interests,  de¬ 
cisions  must  be  made  as  to  wbat  are 
their  purposes,  what  is  valuable,  and 
where  to  focus  attention. 

We  can  help  them  work  out  criteria 
for  deciding.  If  we  permit  them  to  de¬ 
cide  according  to  the  whim  of  a  moment 
they  can  chain  themselves  to  tasks  which 
they  do  not  really  want  to  be  doing  and 
which  lack  values.  On  the  other  hand. 
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if  we  tell  them  exactly  what  to  do  they 
are  tied  to  our  decisions  and  cannot 
develop  the  skills  which  they  need. 

By  raising  questions  a  teacher  can 
help  children  consider  what  will  be  in¬ 
volved  with  each  venture  they  will  un¬ 
dertake  and  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  they  need  to  do.  A  group 
of  seven-year-olds  was  deciding  what 
story  would  be  dramati/ed  for  its  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day  program.  One  story  was  highly 
dramatic  and  the  children  were  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  it. 

"Let’s  tbink  through  very  carefully 
how  we  would  work  on  this  before  we 
make  our  decision,’’  the  teacher  said. 
“What  would  we  do  first?” 

They  began  to  list  on  the  board,  step 
by  step,  what  the  would  do.  Finally  they 
came  to  selecting  the  characters. 

“But  there  are  only  four  characters,” 
someone  said. 

“Let’s  not  do  that  story,”  several  im¬ 
mediately  suggested.  “We  want  more 
characters  than  that.” 

“Let’s  not,  let’s  not,”  the  rest  of  the 
children  cried. 

“We  don’t  need  to  use  that  story. 
There  are  many  others  from  which  to 
choose,”  the  teacher  said,  “but  should 
we  think  again  about  wbat  is  involved 
before  we  suddenly  decide?” 

So  tbe  children  were  encouraged  to 
tbink  things  through  carefully,  every 
step  of  the  way  according  to  their  own 
abilities  and  in  their  own  way.  In  the 
end  they  arrived  at  a  plan  which  hadn’t 
occurred  to  either  teacher  or  children 
in  the  beginning,  but  which  gave  every 
child  an  opportunity'  to  participate  and 
involved  every  child  in  decision  making. 

By  helping  children  develop  ques¬ 
tioning  attitudes  and  techniques  in  de¬ 
cision  making  the  teacher  was  helping 
them  recognize  the  potentials  they  had. 


As  groups  and  individuals  become  aware 
of  this  power  they  are  able  to  use  it 
creatively.  Then  activities  undertaken  in 
the  classroom  become  increasingly  crea¬ 
tive — unique  to  that  group.  The  teacher 
doesn’t  need  to  search  for  clever  ideas. 
It  becomes,  instead,  a  matter  of  help¬ 
ing  children  decide  which  idea  is  of 
true  value. 

5.  We  can  help  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  plan  effectively.  Further  pow¬ 
er  is  developed  when  children  find  out 
that  not  only  are  they  growing  in  de¬ 
cision  making,  but  they  have  within 
their  beings,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
group  members,  the  capacity  to  plan. 
There  is  nothing  ordinary  about  wbat 
they  do  because  every  step  of  the  way 
they  create  their  own  procedures. 

One  sixth  grade  was  having  difficulty 
with  fractions.  They  examined  their 
plans  for  the  next  week  and  decided 
where  they  could  best  place  practice 
periods  and  what  could  be  deleted  from 
present  plans.  Then  they  tackled  the 
problem  of  how  they  would  work  on 
the  fractions.  Could  they  help  each 
other?  How? 

At  the  end  of  their  planning,  Ruth 
said,  “1  felt  so  helpless  this  morning. 
Now  1  feel  sure  I’ll  be  able  to  improve 
my  work  in  fractions.” 

The  principal  announced  to  one  sec¬ 
ond  grade  that  the  painters  would  be 
coming  next  week  and  that  the  class 
would  be  meeting  in  the  lunch  room 
for  several  days.  They  set  about  to  plan 
how  they  would  manage.  What  should 
they  take  with  them?  How  would  their 
suppiles  be  stored  in  the  lunch  room? 
Would  they  need  to  change  plans  so 
as  to  carry  on  projects  more  appropriate 
to  that  room?  Other  classes  began  com¬ 
ing  to  the  lunch  room  at  11:30.  What 
would  they  do  at  that  time?  And  so  it 
went,  with  question  after  question. 
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I  hen  came  the  planning  for  what  they 
would  need  to  do  to  get  their  room  ready 
for  the  painters.  How  would  they  store 
and  protect  their  things? 

W  hen  a  class  has  many  things  to  do 
they  need  to  plan  their  organizations 
carefully.  They  learn  to  diyide  into 
smaller  groups  so  that  each  task  can  be 
accomplished  efficiently. 

Said  Sara  one  morning:  “We  have 
more  to  do  than  we  can  do,  but  if  we 
plan  carefully  we'll  get  it  done.  Com¬ 
mittees  are  vyonderful.  Eyeryone  works 
so  hard  and  it  all  fits  in  together.” 

Yes.  Children  feel  power  and  free¬ 
dom  when  they  are  learning  to  plan. 
Their  energies  are  released  to  moye  in 
many  areas  and  yet  they  move  with  di¬ 
rection  and  purpose.  At  first  creative 
effort  may  be  slow  but,  as  children  feel 
its  thrill,  creativity  bursts  into  being  in 
the  whole  scene. 

6.  We  can  help  boys  and  girls  de¬ 
velop  skill  in  evaluating  tbeir  envn  ef¬ 
forts.  When  children  have  carefully 
thought  through  their  purposes,  they  are 
able  to  assess  their  success  in  attaining 
these  goals.  Here,  too,  a  teacher  is 
needed  to  help  them  recognize  the  val¬ 
ues  they  are  using  as  they  decide  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  a  venture  has  worth. 

“Wonderful,”  the  fifth  graders  said 
about  tbeir  trip  to  the  waterfront. 

“W  hat  was  so  wonderful  about  it?” 
the  teacher  wanted  to  know.  With  great 
interest  the  group  began  to  tell  her.  She 
listed  on  the  board  the  values  they  had 
found. 

“If  you  were  going  to  place  them  in 
order  of  importance  which  would  you 
put  first?"  she  asked  them. 

This  brought  forth  a  lively  discussion 
and  ended  with  a  careful  weighing  of 
values.  They  decided  that  they  would¬ 
n’t  all  place  the  items  in  the  same  order, 
but  that  some  did  rank  above  others. 


In  a  nursery  school,  a  three-year-old 
told  his  teacher:  “1  like  having  the 
frogs  here.” 

“I’m  glad,”  she  said.  “What’s  so  spe¬ 
cial  about  having  the  frogs  in  this  big 
dish  pan?" 

1  he  talk  that  followed  was  simple, 
but  even  at  age  three  the  child  was  able 
to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  what  makes  a 
g(M)d  learning  experience. 

A  first  grade  was  making  plans  to 
plant  a  garden.  A  parent  across  the 
street  had  plowed  several  long  furrows 
across  a  vacant  lot  for  them.  They  knew 
just  what  they  would  plant.  They  had 
sketched  out  the  area  for  each  kind  of 
seed.  Now,  how  were  they  going  to 
manage  so  that  all  of  them  could  help? 

The  teacher  asked  if  they  had  learned 
anything  from  their  trip  to  the  library 
wbicb  would  help  here.  They  found 
many  applications.  Then  they  thought 
about  how  they  took  turns  going  to  the 
cloakroom.  They  were  able  to  evaluate 
past  experience  in  order  to  clarify  plans 
for  the  present. 

W  hen  boys  and  girls  begin  to  see 
clearly  what  they  are  doing  and  to  an¬ 
alyze  how  they  have  done  it,  their  po¬ 
tential  for  a  higher  quality  of  activities 
increases.  They  become  more  creative  in 
wbat  they  say  and  do.  The  discipline 
which  arises  from  self-analysis  gives 
children  a  feeling  of  freedom  through 
understanding.  It  lays  a  strong  ground 
work  for  creative  living. 

7.  We  can  help  boys  and  girls  de¬ 
velop  an  awareness  of  the  values  derived 
from  using  democratic  processes. 

We  are  concerned  that  children  not 
only  use  democratic  processes,  but  that 
they  become  aware  of  the  part  these 
processes  are  playing  in  making  their 
living  satisfying:  that  they  not  only  en¬ 
joy  life,  but  that  they  retain  this  joy 
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and  that  they  know  its  origin.  We  want 
them  to  understand  that  past  experi¬ 
ences  cannot  be  recreated,  but  that  con¬ 
tinually  more  valuable  experiences  can 
be  developed.  Because  they  understand 
democratic  processes  they  are  able  to 
create  many  kinds  of  experiences  and 
life  may  always  have  meaning. 

If  children  are  aware  of  the  part  these 
processes  have  played  in  making  possi¬ 
ble  the  way  of  life  they  value,  they  may 
in  the  future  be  less  apt  to  allow  those 
who  use  dictatorial  processes  to  change 
their  way  of  working  and  living,  and 
more  apt  to  recognize  the  danger  of 
losing  an  atmosphere  wherein  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  develop  ideas. 

We  are  teaching  creatively  when  we 
have  democratic  processes  in  operation 
and  children  are  developing  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  these  processes.  We  are  teach¬ 
ing  creatively  when  boys  and  girls  are 


1 

becoming  increasingly  aware  of  what  is 
happening  within  them  and  about  them. 
We  are  teaching  creatively  when  the 
children  feel  a  power  over  the  tools  of 
learning  and  power  to  discipline  them¬ 
selves  in  their  use. 

As  children  become  aware  of  the  po¬ 
tential  they  have,  they  are  able  to  use 
it.  When  they  realize  that  deep  within 
themselves  they  have  a  never-ending 
source  of  energy  and  ideas  they  begin 
to  draw'  upon  it  more  and  more. 

W  hen  we  work  out  interesting  devices 
to  “motivate”  them  to  be  creative  we 
fetter  children  and  hold  them  back. 
Creativeness  in  teaching  consists  of 
helping  develop  the  processes  which 
make  inner,  self-motivation  grow.  The 
skill  of  creative  teaching  is  the  ability  to 
help  others  recognize  and  develop  that 
creativity  which  they,  as  human  beings, 
already  possess. 
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0\E  PARENT’S  VIEW  OF 
CREATIVITY 

NCE  UPON  A  TIME— in  the 
distant  past  before  Sputniks,  tele¬ 
vision,  airplanes,  automobiles,  as¬ 
sembly  lines,  tractors,  shopping  centers, 
commuters,  freeways,  and  all  the  many 
other  things  that  characterize  our  mod¬ 
ern  America — there  was  a  “Little  Red 
Schoolhouse.” 

This  little  red  schoolhouse  was  lo¬ 
cated  either  in  a  rural  community'  or 
small  village.  Into  this  little  red  school- 
house  came  boys  and  girls  from  the 
farms  in  the  neighborhood.  These  boys 
and  girls  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
figure  in  the  school  and  in  the  home. 
They  learned  the  many  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  responsibilities  for  adequate  citi¬ 
zenship. 

Not  all  the  boys  and  girls  were  so 
privileged  as  to  be  able  to  attend  this 
little  red  school — only  those  whose 
mothers  and  fathers  were  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  having  their  children  obtain 
an  education.  But  all  children  received 
social  and  economic  education  in  the 
home.  The  boys  were  active  workers  in 
the  fields.  They  learned  about  the  sea¬ 


sons  of  the  year,  the  calendar,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars.  They  learned  about  the 
care  of  domestic  animals  and  how  to 
butcher  and  preserve  meat  without  re¬ 
frigeration.  The  hunting  and  trapping 
of  wild  animals  provided  a  variety  of 
meat,  extra  income,  and  pleasure  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year.  These  activities 
and  many  more  provided  the  young  boys 
with  an  excellent  science,  economic,  and 
social  education  in  the  home  and  com¬ 
munity. 

The  girls,  too,  had  many  experiences 
in  the  home  and  community  which  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  numerous  educational 
opportunities.  Cooking,  sewing,  quilt¬ 
ing,  making  soap,  caring  for  kerosene 
lamps,  keeping  milk  cool  without  ice  or 
refrigeration,  making  butter,  raising 
domestic  fowl,  and  caring  for  the  sick 
provided  the  girls  with  social,  economic, 
and  science  education. 

Change 

But  many  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  home  is  no  longer  an  institution  in 
which  all  members  participate  for  eco¬ 
nomic  survival,  and  today’s  children 
grow  up  with  relatively  little  responsi- 
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TWO  parents'  eye  view: 

bility.  Yet  the  school,  while  it  is  no 
longer  small,  has  in  many  instances 
tried  to  cling  to  the  curriculum  of  an 
era  of  long  ago,  not  seeming  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  the  only  institution  which 
can  fill  the  void  of  scientific,  economic, 
and  social  education  left  by  the  passing 
of  the  home  as  a  largely  self-sustaining 
economic  unit.  Reading,  w'riting,  and 
arithmetic  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  ends  unto  themselves,  and  it  is  time 
for  citizens  to  revaluate  the  place  of 
the  school  in  modern  America. 

The  complexity  of  modern  America 
has  not  as  yet  been  fully  recognized. 
This  is  no  longer  a  society  of  small  geo¬ 
graphical  communities,  but  rather  of 
communities  with  no  geographical  sig¬ 
nificance.  With  industrialization  has 
come  the  specialization  of  occupations 
and  with  the  specialization  of  occupa¬ 
tions  has  come  the  organization  of  in¬ 
terest  communities.  Each  of  these  com¬ 
munities  has  its  own  special  language, 
values,  and  beliefs.  These  interest  com¬ 
munities  know  no  geographical  boun¬ 
daries.  The  doctor  living  between  a  law¬ 
yer  and  a  banker  in  a  given  city'  can 
carry  on  idle  conversation  with  his 
neighbors,  but  he  can  communicate  in 
a  more  intelligent  manner  with  the  doc¬ 
tor  in  a  neighboring  town  or  state.  In¬ 
deed,  surgeons  can  communicate  better 
with  other  surgeons  than  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  practitioners. 

The  lawyer  looks  to  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  banker  to  tbe  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Bankers,  and  tbe 
doctor  tbe  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  for  their  language,  ideals,  and  val¬ 
ues,  and  for  their  friendships. 

To  the  children  of  the  doctor,  lawyer, 
and  banker,  add  the  children  of  the 
union  organizer,  minister,  teacher,  and 
postal  employee  and  you  get  a  picture 
of  the  modern  classroom  in  America. 
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The  occupational  organizations  are 
only  the  primary  communities.  Add  to 
the  primary  communities  the  secondary 
communities  such  as  clubs,  fraternal 
and  patriotic  organizations,  religious 
groups,  and  social  class  organizations 
and  you  begin  to  see  tbe  problem  of 
communication  in  the  classroom  be¬ 
tween  children  from  varying  home 
backgrounds. 

“Home”  to  one  child  means  a  three- 
bedroom  house  in  the  suburbs,  to  an¬ 
other,  a  crowded  apartment  in  a  densely 
populated  area.  “Mother”  to  one  child 
means  a  person  who  is  always  around 
when  you  need  her;  to  another  child 
she  is  the  person  who  comes  home  at 
five  and  rushes  around  washing  dishes, 
straightening  up  the  house,  and  shoo¬ 
ing  you  out  of  the  way.  “Father”  is  not 
really  father  to  all  children — to  some 
he’s  “dad,”  “pop,”  or  the  “old  man,”  and 
to  some  children  he  wears  work  clothes 
to  work,  never  a  suit  and  tie  like  the 
pictures  of  “daddy”  in  the  reader.  The 
teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  place 
“right”  and  “wrong”  tags  on  language 
or  word  definitions.  Rejection  of  the 
child’s  language  is  often  taken  as  per¬ 
sonal  rejection.  If  the  child  feels  re¬ 
jected,  communication  and  creativity 
will  be  difficult  to  develop. 

In  a  recent  survey  it  was  found  that 
boys  have  very  few  responsibilities  or 
chores  to  perform  in  the  modern  home. 
A  few  more  girls  than  boys  do  some 
chores  such  as  washing  dishes,  cooking, 
and  other  household  tasks.  This  presents 
a  major  problem  for  teachers.  The  need 
to  feel  needed  is  very  great  in  our  civ¬ 
ilization.  Since  the  child  is  no  longer 
free  to  participate  in  adult  activities  he 
can  easily  get  the  feeling  that  he  is  not 
needed  or  wanted. 

The  school  is  the  ideal  institution  in 
twentieth<entury  America  to  supply 
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this  feeling  of  belonging.  Here  children 
can  be  given  an  opportunity’  to  work  on 
problems  in  the  community — problems 
which  are  of  vital  concern  to  them. 
Shutting  the  child  off  from  society  while 
he  is  in  school  and  planning  his  every 
moment  for  him  will  not  give  the  child 
a  feeling  of  being  needed,  nor  afford 
bim  tbe  experience  of  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  block  to  creativ¬ 
ity  in  any  age  is  the  desire  for  con¬ 
formity  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
himself.  This  is  evident  today  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  People  want  to  live  in  the  same  type 
houses,  drive  rainbow-colored  cars, 
watcb  the  same  television  program,  and 
not  mention  a  point  of  view  on  a  con¬ 
troversial  issue  that  differs  from  the 
point  of  view  expressed  by  their  friends. 
National  and  state  legislative  investigat¬ 
ing  committees  and  local  self-appointed 
protectors  of  the  public  welfare  have 
had  amazing  success  in  enforcing 
thought-conformity.  No  place  in  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  is  more  crowded  than  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

Individuals 

In  the  schools,  too,  there  is  the 
search  for  conformity.  The  schools  rec¬ 
ognize  that  children  differ,  but  this  is 
looked  upon  by  some  as  being  an  un¬ 
pleasantness  to  overcome  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  if  it  cannot'  be  overcome 
at  least  it  can  be  overlooked.  One  meth¬ 
od  of  overlooking  the  fact  that  children 
differ  is  to  teach  the  same  subject  ma¬ 
terial  to  all  children;  material  that  is 
selected  in  advance  by  the  authorities. 
The  children  who  can  adapt  or  con¬ 
form  to  the  curriculum  are  considered 
the  “good,”  educable  children.  The  chil¬ 
dren  who  cannot  conform  or  adapt  to 
the  curriculum  are  the  trouble-makers, 
the  “bad,”  uneducable  children.  The 
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streets  and  alleys  are  considered  the  best 
schoolrooms  for  the  uneducable.  An  ad¬ 
ministrative  device  for  overcoming  the 
problem  of  individual  differences  is 
the  practice  of  homogeneous  grouping, 
school-wide,  or  ability-grouping  within 
the  classroom. 

Until  differences  are  looked  upon  as 
valuable  assets  in  our  schools  and  in  our 
society,  and  until  people  have  learned 
to  respect  and  value  them,  this  quest 
for  conformity  will  go  on.  The  individ¬ 
ual  and  his  differences  must  become  the 
value  in  education,  not  material  selected 
in  advance  by  school  authorities. 

Creativity 

Creativity  has  been  badly  neglected 
and  poorly  defined  in  our  society.  Our 
Puritan  heritage  placed  great  value  on 
\vork  and  thrift,  little  value  on  beauty 
or  recreation.  The  few  individuals  who 
broke  with  tradition  by  painting,  or 
writing  poetry,  prose,  or  music  were 
explained  as  tbe  talented  few.  Society 
could  afford  a  few  talented  individual¬ 
ists,  but  not  many.  After  the  artist  had 
suffered  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
being  an  individualist  and  his  work  had 
gained  acceptance,  the  painting,  poetry, 
prose,  or  music  was  used  as  a  model  to 
be  copied.  Three  important  concepts 
which  have  blocked  the  development  of 
creativity  are  the  products  of  this  Puri¬ 
tan  heritage :  (  1 )  work  and  thrift  are 
virtuous,  beauty  and  play  are  “bad”  or 
at  least  unimportant;  (2)  creativity'  is 
a  possession  of  the  few,  the  many  can 
only  copy  or  imitate;  (3)  creativity  is 
restricted  to  a  few  areas  of  life  (art, 
music,  literature). 

It  is  imperative  that  these  concepts 
be  changed.  Automation  promises  to 
shorten  the  work  day  of  all  men.  This 
can  be  beneficial  only  if  the  guilt  com¬ 
plexes  associated  with  leisure  time  and 
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recreation  arc  modified  or  changed.  It 
is  important  for  teachers  and  parents 
to  realize  the  creative  potentiality  in  all 
persons  and  to  realize,  too,  that  creativ¬ 
ity  encompasses  all  of  life,  not  just  the 
areas  formerly  considered.  If  creativity 
isn’t  fostered  in  all  youth  and  in  all 
activities  automation  may  be  a  tragedy 
rather  than  a  blessing.  What  would 
vou  do  with  your  leisure  time  if  you 
worked  only  a  three-hour  day? 

The  school,  if  it  is  to  do  an  adeejuate 
job  of  preparing  children  for  problems 
of  life  in  an  ever-changing  democratic 
society,  must  provide  an  opportunity  for 
children  to  solve  their  own  problems 
today.  Whether  it  is  fortunate  or  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
no  idea  what  problems  the  children  of 
today  will  have  to  deal  with  when  they 
are  the  adults  of  tomorrow.  The  only 
way  children  can  learn  to  solve  their 
personal  and  scK'ial  problems  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  to  solve  their  personal  and  group 
problems  of  today. 

Since  the  democratic  way  of  life  pro- 
\  ides  the  best  and  happiest  way  for  men 
to  live  together,  this  must  be  the  way 
of  life  of  the  school.  The  democratic 
way  of  life  cannot  become  a  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  person  unless  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  live  it  under  all 
circumstances.  The  democratic  ideal  is 
not  something  achieved;  but  rather,  it 
is  something  which  is  continually  evolv¬ 
ing.  It  has  evolved  from  the  concept  of 
democracy  as  a  political  system  to  the 
present  concept  of  democracy  as  a  way 
of  life.  Although  much  has  been  learned 
about  democracy  as  a  way  of  life,  there 
is  still  much  more  to  be  learned. 

The  curiosity  of  early  childhood  must 
be  captured  and  kept  alive  in  our 
school.  Children  know  of  many  things 
they  want  to  learn.  People  learn  only 
when  they  have  a  purpose  for  doing  so. 
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The  idea  seems  prevelant  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  in  order  for  learning  to  be 
“good”  it  must  be  hard.  The  mind  and 
body  are  viewed  as  separate  entities  and 
all  that  is  required  to  develop  a  “good 
thinker”  is  to  put  the  brain  through  a 
program  of  mental  gymnastics. 

“Good”  subject  matter  and  the  “hard¬ 
ness”  or  “easiness”  of  a  task  are  de¬ 
pendant  upon  the  purpose  of  the  learn¬ 
er.  “Good”  thinkers  are  not  developed 
in  a  vacuum — they  are  developed  as 
they  plan,  collect  evidence,  study  evi¬ 
dence,  and  act  on  the  evidence  at  hand 
to  solve  problems  that  are  real. 

Only  as  children  are  permitted  to 
plan  together,  discuss  together,  and  act 
together  can  the  lines  of  communication 
be  facilitated.  It  is  by  this  process  that 
children  will  begin  seeing  democracy  as 
a  way  of  life.  The  need  for  giving  and 
receiving  love  and  the  need  for  self¬ 
esteem  or  self-adequacy  can  best  be  sat¬ 
isfied  in  a  democratic  classroom,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  understanding  teach¬ 
er,  as  the  group  works  toward  group 
and  individual  purposes.  This  type  of 
environment  can  develop  the  kind  of 
citizens  needed  to  do  the  creative  think¬ 
ing  required  of  coming  generations. 

The  school  room  is  the  ideal  place  for 
the  gradual  introduction  of  methods  of 
discovery  and  verification.  As  a  minia¬ 
ture  society  is  provides  an  excellent  lab¬ 
oratory  for  giving  the  child  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  environment,  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  personal  and  social  health, 
for  understanding  and  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  pursuits,  and  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  civic  affairs. 

In  this  civilization  of  today  children 
have  a  great  need  for  an  outlet  in  which 
they  may  project  their  inner  impulses 
and  feelings  in  outward  form.  All  chil- 
tlren  are  capable  of  being  creative  if 
provided  the  opportunity,  and  this  op- 
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portunity  has  to  be  made  available  to 
them.  No  one  can  say  what  is  in  store 
for  us  twenty  years  in  the  future.  What¬ 
ever  our  stK'iety  will  be,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  leisure  time  afforded  by 
automation  will  be  a  blessing  only  if 
society  has  the  creative  ability  to  utilize 
it. 

The  tools  for  appraisal  are  now  avail¬ 
able  by  which  we  can  determine  the 
shotcomings  of  society.  Knowing  the 
shortcomings,  parents  and  teachers  must 
work  together  creatively  to  bring  about 
a  more  effective  education  for  all  chil¬ 
dren. 

\  PARENT’S  VIEW  OE 
“CREATIVE  TEACHING  ’ 

WHAT  IS  the  most  effective  plan  for 
educating  children?  This  question  has 
been  pondered  over  and  theorized  upon 
since  at  least  400  B.C.  Society',  econom¬ 
ics,  religion,  and  government  influence 
the  answer.  Educational  philosophies 
have  ebbed  and  flowed.  Philosophies 
have  become  well  developed;  the  educa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  their  execution  has 
been  acquired,  only  to  find  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  has  changed  and  the  philosophy 
is  only  applicable  in  part.  There  must 
be  constant  growth  and  development  in 
educational  ideas. 

A  difficult  job  of  the  parent  is  to  keep 
abreast  in  this  continually  changing 
field — not  many  succeed.  Likewise,  a 
difficult  job  of  the  teacher  is  to  breach 
the  gap  between  the  parent’s  ideas  and 
his  ideas. 

Parents  vary  immensely  in  many 
ways,  but  the  majority  are  acutely  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  that  which  will  help 
their  children  develop  the  best  that  is 
within  them.  A  parent’s  vision  is  often 
blinded  by  the  influence  of  his  own  ego 
— causing  an  over-balance  toward  the 
polite,  conventional,  and  accepted 


modes  of  action.  He  finds  it  difficult  to 
move  far  enough  from  the  object  at 
hand  to  see  it  well.  Parents  who  are 
thinking  and  striving  to  do  their  best 
are  very  susceptible  to  being  show'n  the 
most  effective  way  to  think  and  act  for 
their  children’s  long-range  benefit. 

They  often  need  help  to  sort  out  the 
material,  routine,  and  daily  business  of 
rearing  a  family  from  the  intangible  val¬ 
ues  relating  to  the  mind  and  soul.  But 
they  are  ever  eager  and  hopeful  that 
somone  with  the  necessary  objectivity 
and  experience  will  show  them  the  way. 

Parents  are  somewhat  unsure  as  a 
general  group.  They  cannot  agree  with 
the  unconventional  unless  they  have  the 
knowledge  to  see  its  benefits.  They  know 
the  results  of  the  education  they  have 
had,  and  they  frequently  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  type  is  best  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  This  comes  about  from  their  lack 
of  knowledge  of  various  educational 
processes.  When  parents  are  willing  to 
forget  their  pride  and  to  listen  to  others 
who  have  the  needed  knowledge,  they 
are  teachable. 

It  is  necessary'  that  ideas  and  phil¬ 
osophies  be  pliable  and  ever  changing 
in  a  constructive  way.  Change  is  of  the 
essence.  Improvement  is  always  possible, 
and  a  situation  that  might  be  satisfactory 
in  one  temporal  scheme  is  not  so  in 
another. 

In  my  view  as  a  parent,  I  see  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  developing  thinking  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  have  all  seen  the  encroach¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  an  easy-going,  copy¬ 
ing,  materialistic  age.  Individuals  are 
disappearing,  for  the  pure  fear  of  loss 
of  social  or  financial  status.  In  his  book. 
The  Organization  Man,  William  Whyte 
has  shown  very  well  the  trend  toward 
the  herd.  Men  have,  to  some  extent, 
foregone  their  birthrights  in  exchange 
for  security  in  the  organization.  Whyte 
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expresses  the  need  for  fearless  individ¬ 
uals,  sure  of  themselves,  their  thought 
processes  and  their  goals,  to  recognize 
this  trend  and  live  as  individuals.  In¬ 
dividual  freedom  is  a  tremendous  thing 
to  handle  wisely.  It  takes  intelligence 
and  courage  to  use  it  well.* 

We  have  all  seen  the  indifference  to 
studies,  to  learning  experiences,  to  ex¬ 
ploring  and  delving  exemplified  in  the 
average  man  who  has  left  school  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  that  it  is  over.  He  de¬ 
sires  not  to  have  to  "crack  another  book” 
or  to  sweat  over  figuring  and  meeting 
deadlines  of  the  academic  sort.  He  is 
everywhere.  He  is  sitting  in  front  of  his 
television  set  watching  ten-year-level 
programs;  he  is  lounging  around  eating 
peanuts,  for  which  he  has  no  nutritional 
need;  he  is  racing  in  his  car  to  satisfy 
his  desire  for  power;  he  is  reading  de¬ 
tective  stories  to  get  away  from  it  all; 
he  is  going  to  “C”  movies  for  what  he 
thinks  is  recreation  to  renew  his  soul; 
he  is  searching  for  something  that  he 
cannot  find.  He  is  everywhere. 

For  our  blessed  and  promising  young, 
how  we  need  an  education  which 
arouses  their  God-given  qualities  of  crea¬ 
tion,  curiosity,  soul-fulfillment,  and 
love  of  humanity.  As  Plato  said  and 
many  of  the  great  writers  and  thinkers 
of  the  world  agree,  one  does  not  learn 
that  in  which  he  is  not  interested.  True 
learning  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  fer¬ 
vor.  This  love  for  learning  spurs  a  man 
onward,  ever  striving  for  the  fulfillment 
that  his  creator  intended.  Man  is  not  an 
animal,  driven  by  the  lower  desires  of 
unthinking  barbarism.  Man  is  rational. 
He  has  a  soul.  He  is  a  social  being.  He 
has  a  mind  that  is  given  to  reason.  In 
fact,  it  should  be  dedicated  to  it.  He 
loses  something  when  he  stoops  to  the 
nonimaginative  level  of  pure  existence 
1.  William  Whyte,  The  Organization 


and  greed.  If  God  had  intended  him  to 
live  as  an  animal.  He  would  not  have 
endowed  him  with  higher  capacities. 

The  Bible  says  “Man  is  created  in  tbe 
image  and  likeness  of  God.”  How  do  we 
refer  to  God?  As  our  Creator.  This  does 
not  mean  that  man  is  God,  but  it  does 
mean  that  he  has  a  degree  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  God,  which  is  creation.  How 
can  he  create  if  his  time  is  completely 
tied  to  conforming  to  a  pattern?  How 
can  he  create  if  the  training  of  the  mind 
is  entirely  scheduled  by  someone  else? 
How  can  he  create  if  he  has  the  ability 
of  a  fourteen-year-old,  but  has  to  be  held 
to  the  class  level  of  an  eight-year-old? 
How  can  he  create  if  he  is  prodded  and 
nagged  to  the  repetition  of  exercises  he 
has  long  ago  conquered  and  gone  far 
beyond?  How  can  he  know  his  power 
and  potential  if  he  has  no  opportunity 
for  self-direction  and  exploration?  He  'S 
in  better  hands  if  he  is  treated  as  him¬ 
self  by  a  teacher  who  is  dedicated  to 
awakening,  stirring,  and  arousing  his 
mind  and  emotions  to  the  world  around 
him. 

In  my  history  as  a  parent  of  five  chil¬ 
dren,  three  of  whom  have  had  school 
experience,  I  have  encountered  five 
schools  with  varying  philosophies.  The 
stereotyped  curriculum  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  soul  and  mind.  It  taught 
some  facts  and  less  knowledge.  It  did 
not  send  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  a 
released  soul,  exuberant  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  wanting  to  learn  and  explore. 
One  such  school  in  particular  (outside 
this  country)  planted  so  much  fear  that 
it  was  a  completely  discouraging  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  child,  who  felt  overburdened 
and  crushed  by  tbe  power  of  an  unsym¬ 
pathetic  adult.  Success  was  not  felt  to 
any  degree  until  tbe  parent  went  to  the 
teacher  and  tactfully  told  her  not  to 
Man,  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1956. 
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\\()rr\  about  this  child.  Not  to  worry  if 
she  failed.  Not  to  threaten  her  with  fear 
of  a  zero.  Not  to  shame  her  in  front  of 
her  contemporaries,  who  are  of  most 
\ital  imjx)rtance  to  a  young  ego.  Not  to 
feel  personally  responsible  for  this  child. 

I  hough  the  teacher  was  stunned,  she 
co-operated.  The  plan  worked,  and 
when  the  child  had  freedom  from  fear, 
she  gradually  took  hold  and  the  parents 
noted  happily  that  the  mind  had  once 
more  been  thrown  into  gear.  However, 
the  experience  of  that  school  had  left 
its  mark,  and  it  is  an  ever-upward  strug¬ 
gle  to  help  this  child  feel  the  thrill  and 
love  of  knowledge. 

Prior  to  this  experience,  the  same 
child  had  been  in  a  surrounding  which 
sent  her  home  singing,  thrilled  with  the 
world  around  her,  ready  to  use  every 
minute  of  free  time  to  explore  and  learn 
the  pure  joy  it  held,  eager  to  listen  ap¬ 
preciatively  to  friends.  This  earlier  ex¬ 
perience  was  one  of  the  strengths  that 
buoyed  her  in  her  time  of  darkness. 

How  can  one  recognize  creative 
teaching?  A  child  returns  from  school 
with  an  attitude  of  self-respect  and  a 
consideration  of  those  around  him.  A 
child  ponders  sources,  meanings,  and 
reasons.  A  child  is  curious  in  a  thinking 
way.  A  child  is  eager  at  home  to  search 
for  missing  facts  and  associations  of 
meanings. 

How  can  a  parent  assist  in  this  kind 
of  teaching  at  home?  He  can  have  avail¬ 
able  as  much  reference  material  as  pos¬ 
sible.  (Reference  material  that  the 
child  can  understand.)  He  can  suggest 
library  explorations.  He  can  assist  by 
being  interested  himself.  He  can  help 
in  simple,  natural  ways  by  interacting 
with  the  child  honestly  and  treating  him 
with  the  respect  he  deserves  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being. 

The  child  needs  freedom  with  ma¬ 


terials  and  time.  The  child  benefits  by 
having  available  simple  basic  materials; 
pencil  and  paper,  coloring  materials, 
old  magazines,  cardboard  boxes,  and 
odds  and  ends  that  have  creative  poten¬ 
tialities  to  his  imaginative  mind.  This 
emphasizes  the  natural  everyday  ma¬ 
terials  rather  than  the  manufactured 
toys  and  miniatures  of  an  adult  world 
— manufactured  more  to  attract  the 
adult  buyer  than  to  appeal  to  a  child’s 
basic  needs.  He  should  be  given  free¬ 
dom  in  the  household  to  handle  and 
know  its  tools.  Respect  for  the  child 
will  normally  result  in  his  acceptance  of 
responsibility. 

W'hen  out-of-door  space  is  available, 
a  portion  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
child  to  use  in  his  own  way — his  own 
kind  of  garden  (wild  flowers  and  weeds 
are  precious  to  him),  a  digging  spot,  a 
place  to  hunt  worms,  or  to  make  mud 
pies.  He  should  have  freedom  and  time 
to  live  intimately  with  nature.  To  lie 
under  a  tree  and  look  up  at  the  sky 
through  the  lacy  patterns  of  the  leaves. 
To  experience  the  rain.  To  splash  in  the 
puddles.  To  know  the  excitement  of 
wind.  To  contemplate  the  hop  of  the 
grasshopper,  the  perseverance  of  the 
woodpecker.  To  know  the  wonder  and 
secret  of  a  seed.  Let  him  take  apart 
and  examine  all  parts  of  the  outdoors 
— bark,  flowers,  rocks,  and  soil.  Let  him 
explore  and  choose.  When  questions 
arise,  help  him  find  the  answers.  * 

A  parent  has  a  responsibilty  to  the 
teacher — the  growth  that  takes  place  is 
determined  greatly  by  the  stimulation 
from  the  teacher  and  the  way  he  teach¬ 
es.  Who,  outside  of  the  home,  has  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  child?  I 
often  suspect  that  at  certain  stages  in 
development,  the  larger  influence  is  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  teacher.  A  parent  can  as¬ 
sist  by  lending  his  ear;  by  learning  and 
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understanding  what  the  teacher  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do;  by  giving  real  thought  to  fill¬ 
ing  in  necessary  background  informa¬ 
tion  so  that  the  teacher  may  more  ef¬ 
fectively  cope  with  a  particular  problem; 
by  helping  obtain  needed  tools  and  ac¬ 
cessories;  and  by  giving  time  to  assist 
with  class  projects  when  the  teacher 
needs  to  be  more  than  one  person.  It  is 
most  important  to  let  the  teacher  know 
that  the  parent  appreciates  his  efforts 
and  is  back  of  him. 

Creative  living  would  be  the  hoped- 
for  result  of  creative  teaching.  Life  is 
happiest  when  it  is  being  lived  to  its 
fullest — with  elements  of  the  intellect 
and  spirit  present.  Creative  teaching 
provides  a  peek  through  the  door  to  art 
and  beauty,  philosophy  and  history, 
human  nature  and  psychology.  With¬ 
out  intellectual  activity,  imagination, 
responsibility,  aspiration,  and  beauty, 
life  loses  its  fervor  and  meaning. 

Let  us  consider  well  the  advantages 
of  creative  teaching.  Let  us  realize  the 
value  of  individual  attributes,  the  need 
for  personal  expression.  Let  us  not  for¬ 
get  that  he  who  leaves  school  with  the 
desire  to  continue  to  learn  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  any  temporal  and  com¬ 
fortable  beliefs  to  tbe  realization  of  his 
own  fulfillment.  Education  should  not 
stop  with  any  graduation.  It  should 
continue  on  through  life  and  become 


ever  so  much  deeper  as  the  mind  ma¬ 
tures  and  experiences  help  categorize 
and  correlate  knowledge.  How  can  edu¬ 
cation  truly  continue  if  a  man’s  desire 
for  learning  has  been  dulled? 

Creative  teaching  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  down  through  the  years  by  any 
really  good  teacher  who  has  had  insight 
and  understanding  of  children  along 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
human  race. 

True  creative  teaching  assists  a  child 
to  find  his  nook  in  the  human  race,  en¬ 
abling  him  to  strive,  not  to  outdo  his 
contemporaries,  but  to  learn  his  place 
among  them  and  the  unique  gifts  which 
he  alone  has  to  offer.  True  creative 
teaching  is  a  process  of  opening  doors 
to  good  books,  lives,  struggles,  victories, 
and  thoughts  of  others.  True  creative 
teaching  helps  children  pry  the  lids 
from  treasure  chests  filled  with  wisdom 
collected  over  the  centuries.  True  crea¬ 
tive  teaching  helps  a  child  look  into  his 
own  back  yard  and  explore  nature  from 
its  most  infinitessimal  parts  to  its  tre¬ 
mendous  functions.  True  creative  teach¬ 
ing  gives  a  child  the  experiences  of  find¬ 
ing  integrity  and  fairness.  True  creative 
teaching  is  ever  vigilant  that  the  child 
be  led  to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  for 
successful  living.  True  creative  teach¬ 
ing  leads  a  child  to  give  of  his  best  to 
society. 


“Whatever  I  realize  of  the  universe,  /  realize  from  uhere  I  am, 
and  no  other  being  realizes  life  from  where  1  am.  This  is  my  unique¬ 
ness,  my  being." 

"What  is  needed  now  is  not  only  the  happenstance  of  a  few 
creative  men  in  the  total  population,  but  a  direct  and  widespread  honor¬ 
ing  of  conditions  for  cultivating  creativity  among  people  generally." 

Ross  Mooney,  “The  Researcher  Himself.” 
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A  Planned  Program  of 

Teacher-Parent  Conferences 

By  MAUD  WATKINS* 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 


Teachfr-parent  confer¬ 
ences  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory 
School.  Ever  since  the  school’s  inception 
parents  and  teachers  have  met  together 
to  discuss  policies  of  the  school  and  to 
confer  on  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  individual  child.  Believing  that 
conferring  with  parents  is  another  way 
of  working  with  children,  the  faculty 
has,  throughout  the  years,  tried  sever¬ 
al  ways  to  secure  adequate  time  for 
parents  and  teachers  to  work  together. 
One  plan  that  has  proved  satisfactory 
both  to  parents  and  teachers  was  devel¬ 
oped  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  elementary  grades.  Two  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  plan  are  that  it 
provides  ( i )  for  released  school  time 
in  which  to  meet  and  (2)  a  schedule  of 
planned  appointments. 

The  first  period  of  released  time  oc¬ 
curs  during  the  initial  two  weeks  of 
school  and  gives  a  teacher  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  early  in  the  school  year  to  meet 
the  parents  of  all  thirty  children  in  the 
group.  The  children  are  dismissed  at 
noon,  and  the  conferences  begin  at  one- 
thirty.  This  schedule  permits  each 

teacher  to  talk  with  the  parents  of  three 


teachers  meet  together  to  schedule  ten¬ 
tative  appointments  for  parents  who 
have  several  children  in  the  elementary 
grades.  This  preplanning  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  these  parents  to  save  time  and 
energy  by  seeing  the  teachers  of  two 
or  three  of  their  children  during  the 
same  afternoon.  The  conference  ap¬ 
pointments  are  made  when  the  parents 
come  to  register  their  children  before 
school  opens. 

After  e.xperimenting  for  several  years 
with  the  number  of  conferences  that 
could  be  handled  effectively  in  one  aft¬ 
ernoon,  it  was  found  that  three  were 
the  most  that  could  be  scheduled  and 
still  give  the  teacher  time  for  immediate 
recording  of  data. 

The  hour  and  a  half  period  between 
the  time  the  children  leave  and  the  first 
conference  allows  the  teacher  time  to 
eat  lunch  and  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  conferences.  Prep¬ 
arations  include  making  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  quiet,  comfortable  place 
in  which  to  talk,  looking  over  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  cumulative  records  for  pertinent 
information,  and  collecting  materials 
needed  during  the  conference  such  as 

entrance  information  forms  and  forms 
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conference,  informed,  relaxed  enough 
to  be  poised,  and  with  energy  enough  to 
be  alert  and  friendly.  It  gives  the  par¬ 
ents  time  to  pick  up  the  children  at 
school,  give  them  lunch,  and  get  them 
settled  for  the  afternoon  before  they 
themselves  return  for  conferences. 

Individual  Conferences 

The  initial  conference  may  be  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  in  length,  depending 
on  parents  and  teachers  involved,  and 
is  used  primarily  for  getting  acquainted. 
The  conference  may  be  with  father  or 
mother  or  lx)th  may  come.  Parents  are 
encouraged  to  talk  about  their  child’s 
place  in  the  family,  his  friends,  inter¬ 
ests,  health,  fears,  what  they  most  en¬ 
joy  about  the  child,  or  anything  else 
they  feel  will  enable  the  teacher  to  know 
their  child  better.  This  is  an  opportune 
time  for  the  teacher  to  explain  the  en¬ 
trance  information  forms  to  parents 
whose  children  are  entering  the  school 
for  the  first  time  and  to  ask  them  to  fill 
out  and  return  the  forms  to  the  school. 
It  is  a  time  when  parents  can  ask  about 
school  policies  or  a  teacher’s  program  of 
work.  It  is  at  this  time  that  a  teacher 
may  ask,  “In  what  way  do  you  think  I 
can  be  of  most  help  to  your  child  this 
year?” 

Occasionally,  a  problem  is  identified 
at  this  conference  and  a  series  of  sub¬ 
sequent  conferences  are  scheduled  for 
work  on  the  problem.  Frequently,  be¬ 
fore  the  parent  leaves,  the  next  con¬ 
ference  date  is  agreed  upon.  Usually 

tlie  teatb  jots  down  a  short  record  of 


Group  Meetings 

A  teacher  sometimes  uses  one  after¬ 
noon  of  the  first  two  weeks  to  meet  with 
the  parents  as  a  group.  At  this  meeting 
the  teacher  discusses  proposed  purposes 
for  the  coming  year  and  encourages 
parents  to  help  in  setting  up  some  com¬ 
mon  purposes  for  the  group.  These  com¬ 
mon  purposes  are  helpful  to  the  teacher 
in  planning  programs  of  work  and  for 
use  in  future  conferences  in  evaluating 
and  reporting  children’s  progresses. 
This  group  session  provides  a  time,  too, 
when  parent  help  may  be  discussed, 
parent  potentials  discovered,  needs  and 
problems  identified  and  plans  of  ap¬ 
proach  suggested.  It  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  parents  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  another. 

Follow-up  Conferences 

The  second  period  of  released  time 
for  planned  conferences  is  scheduled 
for  W'ednesday  afternoons,  when  classes 
are  dismissed  at  noon  and  conferences 
begin  at  one-thirty.  As  in  the  initial 
conference  period,  appointments  are 
made  in  advance  and  the  use  of  time 
is  well  planned.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  success  of  this  program 
depends  upon  these  two  procedures. 
Appointments  may  be,  and  are,  initiated 
either  by  the  parents  or  by  the  teacher, 
but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  to  see  that  the  time  is 
used  effectively. 

There  is  no  set  pattern  for  the  use  of 

this  conference  time.  Its  uses  are  as 

many  and  as  varied  as  the  children,  par- 
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cr  and  parents  working  on  them  togeth¬ 
er  in  a  series  of  sequential  conferences. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  helping  a  child 
develop  a'  special  ability  or  of  encourag¬ 
ing  one  to  achieve  some  desired  goal. 
Sometimes  conferences  are  directed 
toward  helping  a  child  who  has  trouble 
living  with  a  group  of  his  peers  or 
toward  overcoming  a  handicap  or  learn¬ 
ing  to  live  with  it. 

Sometimes  specialists  have  been  asked 
to  confer  and  help  with  recognized 
problems.  At  times  a  child’s  teacher  of 
a  previous  year  has  come  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  or  conducted  a  follow-up  confer¬ 
ence.  Upon  occasion  the  teacher  for 
the  coming  year  has  been  included.  This 
makes  possible  a  type  of  continuity  from 
year  to  year.  The  teacher  may  use  this 
conference  period  to  visit  a  child’s  home 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
child  and  family  in  the  home  situation 
or  to  establish  a  greater  warmth  of  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  child  and  teacher. 
W  hatever  the  need,  here  is  a  time  when 
teacher  and  parents  may  establish  bet¬ 
ter  relationships  and  work  together  on 
needs  of  common  interest. 

Another  purjwse  of  these  planned 
conferences  is  to  interpret  the  school 
program  to  the  parents.  Although  this  is 
also  accomplished  in  many  other  ways, 
the  face-to-face  conference,  wherein 
parents  learn  how  an  individual  teacher 
helps  their  child  to  read,  write,  use 
numbers,  play,  sing,  and  engage  in  other 
school  activities,  is  invaluable  in  help¬ 
ing  parents  understand  what  is  going 
on  at  school,  and  why.  This  is  also  a 
valuable  way  for  teachers  to  learn  how 
parents  feel  and  think  about  the  school 
and  its  program. 

A  third  purpose  of  the  conference 
time  is  to  report  pupil  progress  to  par¬ 
ents.  The  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory 
School  sends  out  written  reports  to  par¬ 


ents  twice  a  year.  Additional  reporting 
of  pupil  progress  is  done  during  the  con¬ 
ference  periods.  All  aspects  of  the 
child’s  school  life  are  looked  at  and  eval¬ 
uated.  His  workbook  is  examined.  His 
behavior  is  discussed.  His  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  are  reviewed,  and  plans  are  then 
made  in  terms  xif  these  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests.  The  child,  especially  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades,  is  often  included  in 
these  conferences.  He  contributes  to  the 
report  of  his  progress  and  takes  part  in 
making  the  plans  for  his  school  activi¬ 
ties.  This  kind  of  planning  is  most  help¬ 
ful  to  all  members  of  the  conference 
group,  since  it  promotes  a  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  each  member  wants 
for  the  child.  Usually  the  child’s  pur¬ 
poses  can  be  identified  and  the  parent 
and  teacher  agree  to  help  him  achieve 
valued  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  three  purposes 
mentioned  above,  the  conference  time  is 
used  for  planning  such  senool  activities 
as  camping,  field  trips,  or  special  pro¬ 
jects.  'There  have  been  times  when 
teachers  have  discovered  parents  with 
special  skills  and  abilities,  such  as  the 
mother  who  liked  to  sew  and  came  to 
school  two  hours  every  day  for  six  weeks 
to  help  a  group  with  a  sewing  activity. 
Another  mother  made  a  similar  con¬ 
tribution  by  helping  a  group  learn  to 
type.  One  mother  played  a  piano  for  a 
school  program.  A  father  helped  a  group 
publish  a  magazine.  Several  parents 
helped  construct  needed  equipment. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  instances 
when  parents  have  been  resource  people 
in  the  school  program.  Their  abilities 
were  discovered  when  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  talked  together. 

Released  time  from  school  sessions 
on  Wednesday  afternoons  provides 
time  for  music,  speech,  and  dancing 
lessons,  as  well  as  for  dental  and 
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therapy  appointments.  One  of  the  valu¬ 
able  and  obvious  results  of  the  plan  is 
that  for  children  who  have  too  many 
activities  and  too  tight  schedules  (and 
most  of  them  have),  one  released  after¬ 
noon  in  the  middle  of  the  week  results 
in  an  easing  of  time-tensions,  and  those 
children  gain  a  little  time  of  their  own 
in  which  to  be  children,  unprodded  and 
unrushed.  Because  many  of  the  stores 
and  offices  in  Gainesville  close  at  noon 
on  Wednesday,  families  have  used  re¬ 
leased  W'ednesday  afternoons  for  fam¬ 
ily  picnics  and  trips,  thereby  achieving 
closer-knit  family  relationships  and 
rich  family  experiences  not  possible  pre¬ 
viously.  In  fact,  the  teachers  feel  that 
the  program  has  been  valued  by  most 
of  the  parents  and  that  the  time  has 
been  used  to  advantage  by  parents  as 
well  as  by  the  school. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  how 
the  program  was  started  and  put  into 
operation.  Many  are  the  demands  upon 
the  time  of  a  teacher  in  a  laboratory 
school.  Many  and  varied  are  his  duties 
and  relationships.  There  are  meetings, 
conferences,  planning  sessions,  P.  T.  A. 
activities,  school  faculty  meetings,  col¬ 
lege  faculty  meetings,  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  ad  infinitum.  As  the  college  grows 
these  duties  increase.  As  the  P.  T.  A. 
becomes  more  effective,  those  activities 
increase.  As  a  community  grows,  par¬ 
ents’  time  as  well  as  teachers’  time  be¬ 
comes  filled.  Yet  time  for  contacts  be¬ 
tween  individual  parents  and  individu¬ 
al  teachers  to  help  each  child  is  more 
important  than  many  of  the  other  de¬ 
mands  and  duties.  These  individual  and 
personal  contacts  are  usually  basic  to 
the  other  responsibilities.  They  are  fun¬ 
damental  necessities  to  good  teaching 
of  a  child.  They  are  teaching  the  child. 

As  demands  and  duties  increased 
during  the  early  months  of  the  school's 


history,  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
school  began  looking  for  time  in  these 
busy  schedules  in  which  to  continue 
teacher-parent  conferences.  Since  re¬ 
leased  time  seemed  to  he  the  only 
answer,  the  afternoons  of  the  first  two 
weeks  of  school  were  studied  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  period.  The  plan  was  discussed  with 
the  parents  and  a  request  made  to  the 
administration.  After  several  months, 
during  which  the  idea  was  explained 
and  discussed,  it  was  agreed  to  try  the 
plan.  This  part  of  the  program  contin¬ 
ued  for  several  years,  with  satisfactory 
results  for  parents,  teachers,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Then  the  teachers,  wanting  to 
continue  parent  co-operation  in  w'ork- 
ing  on  needs  identified  in  initial  con¬ 
ferences,  began  looking  for  another 
bl(Kk  of  time  in  which  to  meet  with 
parents.  W  ednesday  afternoon  was  sug¬ 
gested  and  the  idea  was  explored  all 
spring.  At  pre-school  conference  the 
following  fall,  the  plan  was  presented  to 
the  total  faculty  and  a  small  group  of 
parents.  This  group  examined  the  plan 
and  recommended  that  it  be  taken  to 
Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings 
for  further  study  and  an  assessment  of 
parent  feeling.  These  discussions  con¬ 
tinued  all  fall  in  both  large  and  small 
groups.  All  aspects  of  the  program  were 
explored  and  many  r|uestions  raised. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  semester  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  parents  of  five  families  agreed 
to  try  the  program.  So  it  began  the  first 
week  of  the  second  semester.  Tlie  plan 
has  now  been  in  use  for  five  years,  and 
the  teachers  feel  that  the  relationship 
between  parents  and  teachers  is  one  of 
the  best  aspects  of  the  school  program. 

This  year,  modifications  as  to  time 
allotments  have  been  made.  These 
changes  have  proved  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  plan 
as  described  be  resumed. 
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The  Next  Step 

This  description  of  the  schcxil’s  plan¬ 
ned  program  of  parent-teacher  confer¬ 
ences  indicates  some  of  its  many  values. 
One  of  its  outstanding  weaknesses  is 
that,  to  date,  there  has  been  no  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  total  plan  by  the  parents  as 
a  group.  Most  parents  have  individuallv 
expressed  awareness  of  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  program  and  do  not  feel 
that  the  children  lose  by  being  out  of 
school  one  afterncxin  each  week.  This 


feeling  is  probably  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  children’s  school  and  home 
activities  are  so  closely  unified.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  conferences  furthers  this  unity 
and  enriches  the  life  of  each  member 
of  the  group.  The  total  program,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  strengthened — and  of 
more  significance  to  other  schcxils 
watching  it  with  interest — if  some  valid 
evaluation  were  made  both  by  parent 
groups  and  teacher  groups.  This  is  the 
next  step! 


"It  is  difficult  to  balance  the  claims  of  heritage  and  change.  The 
reason  is  that  education  tends  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the  task  of 
transmitting  already  acquired  knoudedge,  and  so  devoted  to  the  tasU  of 
developing  traits  of  mind  and  character  which  support  existing  stand¬ 
ards  and  institutions,  that  it  oftentimes  fails  to  produce  the  capacity  for 
individual  initiative  and  independent  thinking." 

Lx)uis  E.  Armstrong,  Learning  Is  By  Participation  in  Creation:  An 
Article  of  Faith  for  Teachers. 
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Teacher  and  Pediatrician 

Work  Together 

By  MALENE  G.  IRONS/  M.  D. 
and  ISA  C.  GRANT/  M.D. 

Greenville,  North  Carolina 


The  teacher  and  the  pediatri¬ 
cian  have  a  common  goal  in  their 
relationship  to  the  child.  Each 
may  stress  different  aspects  of  an  all 
inclusive  aim  but,  unless  cooperation 
is  achieved,  there  is  wasted  effort  and 
our  future  generations  suffer.  To  us  the 
two  chief  difficulties  in  the  attainment 
of  this  goal  are:  lack  of  understanding 
of  each  other’s  problems,  and  lack  of 
communication  with  each  other. 

In  discussing  lack  of  understanding, 
we  would  first  clarify  for  the  teacher  the 
role  of  the  pediatrician.  The  word  pedi¬ 
atrician  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
pedia  which  means  child  and  larpeia 
which  means  cure.^  It  may  be  defined 
as  one  who  treats  the  child,  observing 
his  development  and  curing  his  diseases. 
W'e  feel  that  child  care  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  primary  consideration;  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  children  is  second¬ 
ary.  This  means  that  in  those  crucial 
years  prior  to  entrance  in  kindergarten 
or  school  the  pediatrician  is  the  profes¬ 
sional  person  who  has  had  the  most  to 
do  with  the  child’s  guidance.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  consulted  when  the  child 
was  ill,  he  has  had  well-child  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  parents  at  periodic  in¬ 
tervals.  The  child  and  the  pediatrician 
are  mutually  acquainted.  The  pediatri¬ 


cian  knows  characteristics  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  individual  which  may  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  teacher.  Yet  some  of 
these  characteristics  are  difficult  to  put 
in  written  form  or  the  physician  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  do  so  without  the  parent’s 
consent.  For  instance  certain  condi¬ 
tions  carry  a  social  stigma — as  epilepsy. 
Parents  may  be  distressed  if  even  the 
teacher  knows. 

The  pediatrician’s  relation  to  the 
parent  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
teacher.  The  pediatrician  was  chosen 
by  the  parent  and  on  visits  with  the 
child  one  parent  is  always  present.  The 
parent  has  made  his  choice  of  pediatri¬ 
cian  not  only  on  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions,  but  also  on  his  personal  charac¬ 
teristics.  In  contrast,  there  was  no 
choice  as  to  the  teacher.  She  must  have 
been  certified  by  the  state  in  which  she 
teaches,  but  the  child  is  assigned  to  her. 
The  teacher  only  occasionally  sees  the 
child  wffien  he  is  with  his  parents.  The 
child’s  whole  attitude  and  behavior  may 
be  different  from  his  feeling  and  be¬ 
havior  when  he  is  with  the  pediatrician 
and  almost  invariably  accompanied  by 
his  parents. 

Then,  we  find  the  teacher  frequently 
does  not  understand  that  the  pediatri¬ 
cian  has  not  had  daily  contact  with  the 


•Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  teacher  who  is  privileged  to  discuss  the  needs,  development, 
background,  and  problems  of  her  children  with  Dr.  Malcne  G.  Irons  or  her  sister.  Dr.  Isa  C. 
Grant,  pediatricians,  of  Greenville,  North  Carolina.  Both  work  warmly  and  empathetically 
with  teachers. 
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child,  but  has  instead  seen  him  over  an 
extended  period,  with  visits  two  or  three 
times  yearly  after  age  six.  The  teacher 
has  seen  the  child  many  consecutive 
hours  and  weeks,  but  may  have  little 
knowledge  of  his  early  life. 

The  pediatrician  will  therefore  prob¬ 
ably  know  parents  and  family  back¬ 
ground  better,  while  the  teacher  is  more 
aware  of  the  child’s  abilities  and  per¬ 
formance  level.  Together,  these  two  pro¬ 
fessional  people  can  have  a  whole  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  better 
development  of  all  this  child’s  abilities. 
Separately,  each  could  make  unforgiv¬ 
able  errors. 

The  teacher,  too,  when  the  child  first 
arrives  at  school,  should  understand 
that  there  are  many  things  the  child  has 
not  been  taught.  However,  he  has  had 
information  on  health,  and  much  of  it 
has  come  from  his  pediatrician.*  The 
child’s  reaction  and  attitude  toward  any¬ 
thing  that  the  teacher  might  teach  in 
health  is  influenced  by  what  he  has 
previously  learned  from  his  pediatrician. 
The  teacher  must  therefore  always  bear 
this  fact  in  mind.  While  all  pediatri¬ 
cians  teach  broad  health  principles,  they 
usually  individualize  their  health  teach¬ 
ings  to  a  particular  child’s  needs  and  the 
teacher’s  health  instruction  may  be 
more  effective  if  she  knows  what  these 
things  are. 

Common  Barriers 

The  teacher  and  pediatrician  will  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  if  they  can  com¬ 
municate.  Both  are  busy  people  who 
frequently  move  in  different  profession¬ 
al  circles.  Common  barriers  to  commun¬ 
ication  are:®  (i)  misunderstood  words, 
(2)  personal  and  emotional  needs  of 
the  speaker  and  listener,  (3)  forming 
judgments  of  others’  statements  be¬ 
cause  of  our  own  point  of  view,  (4)  in¬ 


ability  to  listen  understandingly  to  an¬ 
other  person,  and  (5)  lack  of  feedback. 

Misunderstood  words  are  frequent 
between  pediatrician  and  teacher.  The 
pediatrician  sometimes  unconsciously 
uses  scientific  language  and  the  teacher 
does  not  appreciate  the  medical  con¬ 
notation  he  gives  the  words,  A  doctor 
welcomes  inquiry  about  these  discus¬ 
sions.  For  instance  prognosis  is  a  word 
the  pediatrician  uses  commonly  yet  the 
teacher  may  ask  an  explanation. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  bar¬ 
riers  most  teachers  have  had  training 
in  avoiding.  Their  avoidance  is  basic  in 
most  professional  personalities.  In  our 
experience  with  teachers  we  have  found 
that  most  of  them  are  a  joy  to  know  as 
people.  Through  mutual  understanding 
these  barriers  can  be  avoided. 

The  last  barrier,  lack  of  feedback,  is 
a  common  one  when  our  professionals 
communicate.  We  rarely  have  time  to 
review  things  together,  just  to  sit  down 
and  talk  about  our  children.  The  school 
nurse  assists  in  this  problem  because 
she  has  more  time  to  talk  with  teachers. 

Positive  Relationships 

Teacher-pediatrician  cooperation  is 
good  in  most  instances.  Most  of  our 
comments  up  to  now,  however,  have 
been  negative,  concerning  pitfalls  from 
our  own  experiences.  Let’s  talk  about 
some  of  the  positive  things  this  rela¬ 
tionship  can  accomplish.  Many  factors 
control  this.  First,  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Some  communities  have  no 
pediatrician.  Others  are  so  large  that 
all  thirty  children  in  a  classroom  may 
have  as  many  different  pediatricians. 
No  special  code  fits  any  one  of  these, 
but  basically  a  warm,  human  relation¬ 
ship  between  teacher  and  pediatrician  is 
the  answer.  The  secret  of  effective  re¬ 
lationships  lies  in  sitting  down  together 
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with  other  interested  people  and  shar¬ 
ing  mutual  problems.  The  teacher  often 
enlightens  the  doctor  about  characterist¬ 
ics  noticeable  only  in  daily  observation. 
W'here  there  is  only  one  pediatrician  in 
a  community  he  may  communicate 
directly  with  the  individual  teacher.  In 
larger  communities  the  pediatrician  may 
serve  on  the  school  health  council  or 
a  school  health  physician  may  act  as  a 
coordinator. 

Let  us  give  some  examples  of  how 
teacher  and  pediatrician  have  worked 
cooperatively. 

A  teacher  was  concerned  that  a  child 
was  masturbating  in  school.  She  felt 
reluctant  in  discussing  this  with  the 
parent,  but  in  her  parental  conference 
did  advise  the  mother  to  take  the  child 
to  his  pediatrician.  In  the  meantime  she 
very  thoughtfully  gave  me  a  call.  It 
was  noted  on  his  first  visit  that  the 
child  had  pinworms.  He  was  treated 
and  all  symptoms  disappeared  promptly. 

Not  all  referrals  can  be  solved  so 
easily,  and  some  must  be  re-referred. 
For  instance  a  child  was  sent  to  us  by 
the  teacher  because  she  was  pinching 
other  children  in  the  room  and  her  dis¬ 
position  had  deteriorated.  No  physical 
evidence  of  her  change  in  character 
could  be  found.  She  was  re-referred  to 
a  psychiatrist. 

The  mutual  help  a  teacher  and  pedi¬ 
atrician  may  be  to  each  other  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  example.  One 
little  fellow,  the  teacher  felt,  was  not 
doing  his  best  in  school.  He  insisted  on 
engaging  in  every  activity  in  which  the 
other  students  participated,  but  gave  up 
easily  and  generally  went  to  sleep  in 
school  afterward.  He  was  unusually 
obese.  The  teacher  was  concerned  and 
insisted  that  the  mother  take  the  child 
to  her  pediatrician  for  another  check¬ 
up.  All  we  could  find  on  examination 


was  an  unusually  slow  heartrate,  dry 
skin,  and  obesity.  The  child  was  put 
on  a  diet  and  thyroid.  His  improvement 
was  miraculous.  The  parent  had  not 
consulted  us  previously  because  she 
didn’t  think  the  boy  was  “sick.” 

A  little  girl  in  the  fifth  grade  cried 
and  protested  loudly  about  going  to 
school.  The  teacher  advised  the  mother 
to  take  the  child  to  the  pediatrician.  Aft¬ 
er  questioning  it  was  found  that  there 
were  vomiting  spells  every  morning, 
frequently  in  the  schoolroom  before  the 
teacher  was  aware  the  child  was  ill. 
Physical  examination  showed  postnasal 
drainage  and  mild  sinusitis.  The  teach¬ 
er  and  pediatrician  had  a  conference. 
The  teacher  agreed  to  give  the  child 
permission  to  leave  the  room  if  she 
would  simply  raise  her  hand  when  she 
felt  any  discomfort  coming  on.  The 
pediatrician  treated  her  mild  physical 
symptoms.  It  worked  perfectly;  the 
child  seemed  to  enjoy  school  from  that 
day  forth.  As  soon  as  she  knew  her  phy¬ 
sical  needs  would  be  taken  care  of,  she 
improved.  She  had  been  rebellious  that 
the  teacher  had  not  realized  her  physi¬ 
cal  needs  previously.  When  she  realized 
she  could  be  excused  when  necessary 
she  had  no  more  vomiting  spells. 

Also,  the  teacher  can  help  a  great 
deal  in  carrying  out  simple  orders  such 
as  exercise  for  minor  orthopedic  diffi¬ 
culties,  observation  of  rest  hours  for 
rheumatic  fever  cases,  regular  bath¬ 
room  visits  for  bladder  difficulties,  and 
many  others.  Much  of  this  is  parental 
responsibility,  but  in  helping  our  present 
children  with  these  problems  future 
generations  are  trained  in  parental  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Mutual  Respect 

In  closing,  we  want  to  say  that  on 
the  whole  it  has  been  a  joy  to  work  with 
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teachers.  They  are  a  well-trained  and,  together  with  the  child’s  development 

in  most  instances,  a  dedicated  group  in  mind  to  achieve  the  best  possible 

and  are  a  constant  help  to  us  in  our  education  and  health  for  our  future 

work.  Thus,  with  mutual  respect  for  teachers,  pediatricians,  mothers  and 

each  other’s  profession,  we  can  work  fathers. 
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Teachers  Grow  Creatively 

By  LENA  REXINGER* 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  College 
Russellville,  Arkansas 

IT  WAS  APRIL — a  warm,  sunshiny,  direction.  There  are  so  many  areas  in 

alive  day.  Thoughts  were  bursting  which  we  would  like  to  work  more 

like  the  buds  on  the  maples  out-  fruitfully  with  children.  Which  ones 

side  the  window.  The  group  inside  was  shall  we  look  at  this  time;  creative  writ- 

composed  of  second  grade  teachers.  It  ing,  discovering  what  happens  when 

was  one  of  many  such  grade-level  groups  one  experiments  with  numbers,  working 

assembled  at  various  places  in  the  state  more  effectively  with  the  parents  in 

for  a  Day  District  Meeting  of  the  state  our  community,  planning  for  enriching 

education  association.  This  group  had  experiences  in  social  living?  All  these 

raised  many  problems,  touched  on  only  and  more  were  considered  before  we 

a  few  in  the  brief  time  allotted.  There  finally  came  to  a  decision, 

was  a  feeling  of  incompleteness  and  yet  Ideas  were  exchanged  freely.  Brain- 
of  urgency  among  the  members.  There  storms  took  on  manageable  proportions, 
was  also  that  near-the-end-of-the-year  Suggestions — examined,  evaluated,  and 
feeling,  when  each  teacher  wishes  she  reshaped  —  eventually  reflected  the 
might  have  been  able  to  be  of  more  thinking  of  the  entire  group, 
help  to  the  children.  There  can  be  growth  when  we  look 

“Let’s  plan  to  get  together  a  short  at  our  problems.  There  can  be  even 
time  before  school  reopens  in  the  fall.”  more  growth  when  we  meet  them,  take 
“Shall  the  whole  district  take  part?”  an  imaginative  approach  to  their  solu- 
“Shall  we  limit  the  group  to  second  tion,  and  work  together  with  others  who 
grade  teachers?”  face  the  same  problems. 

“Shall  we  discuss  one  topic  or  sever-  The  way  in  which  a  group  works  can 
al?”  make  so  much  difference!  Many  teach- 

Questions  and  comments  came  turn-  ers  had  been  involved  in  this  planning, 
bling.  They  had  offered  suggestions  generous- 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  that  ly.  Their  ideas  were  treated  with  re- 
you  choose  a  committee  to  plan  for  a  spect  and  became  a  part  of  the  final 
W  ork  Conference  in  August.”  So  it  plan.  Teachers  could  sense  the  possibil- 
came  about.  ities  for  their  own  creative  thinking  and 

Erom  April  to  August  there  was  plan-  sharing  with  other  members  of  the  pro- 
ning,  talking,  telephoning,  writing,  fessional  group.  Because  they  had 
growing.  W^e  looked  at  ourselves,  en-  shared  in  the  planning  and  in  solving 
visioned  what  we  would  like  to  be,  and  problems,  there  was  the  expectancy  of 
planned  to  help  ourselves  grow  in  that  satisfaction  during  the  conference  time. 

*Lena  Rcxinner  set  up  and  heads  the  internship  program  for  elementary  teachers  at 
Arkansas  Polytechnic  College,  Russellville,  Arkansas.  In  this  postition  she  works  actively  with 
experienced  teachers  who  are  growing  in  creative  teaching  and  with  young  students  who  -rc 
having  their  first  experiences  in  teaching.  With  both  she,  herself,  is  a  creative  teacher. 
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Lo!  On  that  Monday  morning  lat? 
August,  eighty-two  people  appeared.  At 
the  beginning  the  committee  had 
thought,  “Maybe  twenty  will  come." 

Two  days  later,  “There  was  surely  a 
lift  in  this  for  me,”  said  one  departing 
teacher. 

“You  know,  I  think  the  consultant 
must  have  known  many  of  my  prob¬ 
lems.  It  certainly  sounded  like  that. 
I’m  glad  she  talked  about  children 
reading  independently.  Isn’t  that  when 
they  really  learn  to  read?” 

“We  were  on  the  right  track  in  num¬ 
ber  work  last  year.  I  can  help  them 
more  now,  I  believe.” 

“Let’s  talk  about  this  at  Day  District 
Meeting  again.  Maybe  we  will  want  a 
similar  conference  next  August.” 

As  in  all  creative  activity,  these 
teachers  had  taken  unto  themselves  new 
forms,  new  ideas,  a  re-dedication  to  a 
way  of  working  with  children.  There 
was  a  light  in  their  eyes,  a  ring  in  their 
voices  which  would  come  again  and 
again  during  the  year  as  they  worked 
happily  and  productively  with  children. 

Came  another  time.  It  was  noon.  Just 
as  a  cup  of  tea  had  created  its  momen¬ 
tary  sens?  of  leisure  for  one  teacher,  the 
Loor  bell  lang.  There  stood  the  princi- 
p.*l  .ind  some  teachers  from  a  nearby 
schiK'i.  As  if  bj  magic,  money  for  li¬ 
brary’  books  had  become  available  to 
them.  St\enl  hunuied  dollars!  How 
could  it  be  svi  ’nt  to  gi'-e  the  children 
the  greatest  plt'*su:e  and  p.*ofit?  Off  we 
went  to  the  colk^je  libraiy.  There  we 
could  let  our  imaginations  roai'..  freely, 
create  in  our  own  minds  a  collection  of 
books  which  would  be  suin  dating,  *e- 
warding,  and  entertaining.  Wt  iboughl 
of  those  books  that  have  brought  ,'lea- 
sure  through  the  years.  Can  we  find 
others  that  have  some  of  the  same  •‘n- 
riching  qualities?  The  recent  stories  ct 


magic,  of  animals,  of  mystery  and  in- 
ngue. 

'^he  latest  Dr.  Seuss  book,  we  will 
wa:  to  add  that.  Don’t  forget  a  biog- 
rapi'v  .c  Justice  Holmes.  Here  is  the 
Helen  1 1  55  collection  of  poems  and 
the  Pool,  iv  some  of  the  illus¬ 

trations  in  CON.  W'e  passed  the  books 
back  and  fort'i  ••-ong  us.  Wait!  Per¬ 
haps  we  had  beti;‘i  '.ink  also  about  the 
areas  in  our  collcctio.M  hat  need  budd¬ 
ing  up.  Poetry  is  surely  >ne  of  them. 
Fanciful  stories,  too,  to  b.Snce  those 
of  everyday  living.  Then  tlioi.  are  the 
children  in  our  school  who  stretv  >  them¬ 
selves  and  revel  in  it.  We  must  pl.n  for 
them.  Have  they  ever  been  in 
strange  world  of  Narnia  with  C.  i.’. 
Lewis?  They  shall  enter  through  the 
old  wardrobe.  Moreover,  there  are  those 
books  that  appeal  to  relatively  few  chil¬ 
dren,  but  that  satisfy  real  needs  for 
those  few.  We  try  to  become  a  part  of 
the  lives  of  children  we  know,  search¬ 
ing  for  books  for  them. 

All  afternoon  it  was  choose,  discard, 
choose  again,  always  thinking  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  the  possibilities  open  to 
them  through  books.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  widen  our  own  horizons,  feel 
our  own  growth,  become  bigger,  finer 
people  who  work  creatively  in  thinking 
about  children.  It  was  a  learning,  stimu¬ 
lating  time  for  us  and  we  look  forward 
with  joyous  anticipation  to  the  time 
when  the  books  begin  to  arrive. 

Not  only  are  there  new  books  to  be 
purchased,  there  are  new  buildings  to 
be  planned.  This,  too,  is  a  continuous 
series  of  opportunities  that  call  for 
vision  and  imaginative  thinking.  The 
site  has  been  purchased.  How  can  we 
make  the  best  use  of  it?  There  is  re¬ 
search  to  be  done.  What  size  should  a 
.•■oom  be  to  offer  opportunity  for  the 
s<  ven-ycar-olds  to  carry  out  their  plans 
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of  living  and  ’vr)rking  together?  How 
large  should  it  L.  for  the  twelve-year- 
olds?  Let’s  have  cui'V)ards  ">0  located 
and  constructed  that  tre  children  can 
use  them.  Can  there  be  m.oks  in  .vhich 
small  groups  may  gather?  Some  of  ^he 
research  can  be  done  through  )eading, 
some  through  l(H)king  at  plans,  md 
some  must  be  done  by  seeing  oibor 
schools.  So  off  we  go  to  see  several  of 
the  new  schools  in  our  area.  Can  we 
imagine  our  children  working  in  these 
rooms?  Desirable  features  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  become  a  list  to  be 
referred  to  when  the  plans  are  being 
drawn.  One  of  our  most  helpful  and 
stimulating  experiences  in  this  research 
is  talking  with  children  and  teachers. 
W’hat  do  they  like  about  the  building? 
Does  it  lend  itself  to  the  quality  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  together  that  can  be 
a  real  force  for  personal  growth  and 
community  enrichment?  Surely  our  own 
children,  too,  have  suggestions  for  their 
new  school. 

Eventually  there  comes  a  time  when 
teachers  and  architects  sit  down  together 
to  talk  over  their  plans.  Can  we  help 
architects  see  that  this  must  be  a 
p!  ^  <»  where  teachers  and  children  will 
livf;  Hid  learn  together?  We  need  to 
knou  \  hy  we  believe  as  we  do,  how  to 
commu;i>':)te  this  belief  to  someone  of 
another  pi  fession.  We  become  aware 
of  our  owi:  jogjj  iQ  ije  able  to  express 
ourselves  cle.>ri.  and  forcefully.  From 
the  architects  we  shall  learn  atx}ut  ma¬ 
terials,  construct;o  and  plans,  and 
thus  expand  our  ra;;gi  of  knowledge  in¬ 
to  new  areas. 

Our  spirits  are  lifttsi  ip.  VVe  have 
reached  beyond  our  day-t-wdav  living 
and  thinking  and  have  feit  ourselves 
grow  and  expand.  We  have  c.-Med  up¬ 
on  the  writing  and  thinking  ot  others; 
we  have  decided  what  we  now  ha\  c  ‘hat 


we  must  retain;  and  we  have  looked 
toward  the  future  with  vision.  Surely 
in  these  ways  we  create  fuller  lives  for 
ourselves. 

This  feeling  for  working  creatively 
has  its  incentive  at  an  earlier  stage: 
Marilyn  and  Virginia  are  talking  earn- 
‘stly  as  they  come  into  the  college  class- 
ror>m. 

"  hat  I  wonder,  is  why  they  write 
tt.at  way.  This  boy  was  making  all  his 
five*  backwards.” 

■■  Fhi?  child  I  saw  was  doing  the  same 
with  her  'even?:.” 

"Just  yesterday  I  read  about  that,” 
said  Yvonne,  t^ieriii'*  the  conversation. 

"Where?”  asktd  i\^^rilyn,  opening 
her  book  to  jot  dosvn  the  deference. 
"Why,  I’m  reading  thai  vet)  book  now. 
It  is  good.  It  answered  i.?’.e»..!  of  my 
questions  and  brought  up  others  1  hadn’t 
thought  of.  ril  look  up  this  al>.'!t  mak¬ 
ing  numbers  backwards.” 

"Mirror  writing,”  says  Yvonne  soli'v. 

Hugh  asks  for  help  from  someone  in 
the  group,  too.  It  is  Bobbie,  who  hi's 
been  a  student  assistant  in  the  library 
for  two  years,  who  suggests,  “Come  by 
at  noon  and  1  can  show  you  where  to 
find  some  books  that  will  help  you.” 

These  students  are  at  work  seriously 
and  thoughtfully.  They  are  at  work  in 
the  same  way  that  children  work — 
identifying  problems,  pointing  out 
sources  of  help,  and  reading  to  hnd 
suggested  ways  of  working  out  a  solu¬ 
tion.  As  they  experience  the  satisfaction 
of  working  in  this  way  they  will  come 
to  see  some  of  its  values  for  working 
with  groups  of  children. 

Telling  stories  to  groups  of  children 
offers  another  opportunity  to  us.  There 
is  a  mood  to  be  created  by  tone  of  voice, 
rhythm,  and  a  feeling  of  identity  with 
the  story.  A  hushed  silence  at  the  close 
may  be  a  sign  that  the  story  teller  has 
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provided  for  the  group  a  magic  world  of 
somvvhere  else — fleeting,  but  to  return 
again  at  other  times. 

Or,  “Mum  is  the  word  for  today,” 
said  the  twelve-year-old  Sta.iley  as  the 
student  teacher  arrived.  “The  boys  and 
girls  aren’t  speaking  to  one  another.” 
She  caught  the  spirit  of  the  behavior 
of  this  group  in  all  their  twelve-year- 
oldness,  accepted  it,  relayed  messages 
between  the  tw’o  groups,  and  watched 
as  the  firm  resolve  wore  away  and  there 
again  was  interchange  of  conversation. 
She  had  accepted  the  situation,  rec¬ 
ognizing  it  as  an  evidence  of  approach¬ 
ing  adolescence.  She  had  known,  too. 


that  it  would  be  transitory,  a*id  tiiat  it 
would  assume  some  other  form  another 
time.  So  she  grew  in  her  understanding 
of  children  and  in  her  skill  in  working 
with  them  at  their  level  of  development. 

Teachers  work  creatively  in  many 
situations  and  under  many  conditions. 
As  we  experience  this  kind  of  working, 
we  come  to  know  the  satisfaction  and 
exhilaration  of  it,  the  good  inner  feel¬ 
ing  it  gives  us.  A  part  of  our  own  self 
becomes  a  part  of  the  effort  that  is  be¬ 
ing  undertaken.  New  forms,  new  ar¬ 
rangements,  new  depths  of  feeling  lead 
us  to  the  realization  that  as  we  work 
creatively  with  children  we,  as  well  as 
the  children,  are  growing  creatively. 


“Disem'ery  is  creative — it  requires  originality — it  requires  a 
change  of  intellectual  framework  and  therefore  of  ourselves.  Originality 
must  be  passionate.  To  the  extent  to  which  a  discoverer  has  committed 
himself  to  a  new  vision  of  reality,  he  has  separated  himself  from  others 
who  still  think  on  the  old  lines." 

Michael  Polanyi,  “Passion  and  Controversy  in  Science.” 


Ingredients  of  Success  in 

Creative  Group  Action 

By  JANET  McCRACKEN* 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

TN  A  RECENT  INTERVIEW',*  Her-  tlivicluals  impetus  for  continued  assi.i  la- 
J[  bert  Hoover  was  asked,  “To  what  do  tion  with  group  planning  and  action.  ^ 
oil  attribute  your  great  success  in 

■.'ettinw  ft’oups  of  jieople  to  work  togeth-  Reason  W  hy 

er  “ffeL:iv*'Iy?”  In  a  small  community  in  the  South- 

Mi  H:k/  t’s  reply  was,  “You  always  east,  a  teacher  and  a  parent  deBned  a 

assume  »hat  e  ery  gootl  citi,rcn  will  problem  which  resulted  from  the  phy- 

serve.  Ana  you  onJv  ask  good  citizens  to  sical  condition  of  the  classrooms  of  an 
serve.  Then  j'»u  gei  on  the  telephone,  elementary  school  building.  As  Miss 
tell  them  the  p.v»blem,  '•nd  ask  them  to  Glenn,  the  first  grade  teacher,  was  dis- 

come  to  a  meeti.'.g,  and  they  always  missing  her  children  one  afternoon, 

come  unless  there  is  gooa  .eason  why  Sylvia's  mother  stopped  to  talk  for  a  few 
they  can’t.”  minutes. 

“I'm  sure  there  must  be  a  good  rea- 
Group  Decisions  Glenn,  but  I  cannot  under- 

In  a  school  or  a  community,  when  «  stand  why  Sylvia  comes  home  every 
problem  is  identified  or  a  task  is  iccog-  af*^ernoon  with  such  dirty  clothing.  Her 
ni/ed  as  being  of  significance,  a  ro-  L>'''Mses  and  skirts  are  usually  just 
operative  approach  to  the  solution  of  blati 

that  problem  or  to  the  accomplishment  “There  is  a  reason,  .Mrs.  Allen.  Sev- 
of  that  task  has  many  values.  Not  only  eral  of  tl:  •  activities  that  are  especially 
does  a  group  approach  develop  a  rich-  valuaMc  fot  ^hese  first  graders — paint- 
ness  of  ideas  and  resources,  but  in  the  mg  laig?  pict  irrs,  experimenting  with 
very  process  of  working  together,  un-  science  material!,  having  a  short  rest 
realized  potentials  of  individuals  may  period  before  mid-morning  lunch — re- 
be  revealed  and  new  interest  developed,  quire  large  spac'^s  which  we  find  only 
The  personal  satisfaction  derived  from  by  ge'ting  down  the  ‘Ixir.  W'e  al- 
co-operating  with  a  group  in  reaching  ways  spread  newspap'^rs  to  protect  our 
decisions,  planning  steps  to  be  taken  clothing  and  the  materials  we  arc  using, 
and  creating  ways  of  carrying  them  to  but  at  times  it  is  very  diilicuk  to  nre- 
completion,  gives  the  participating  in-  vent  a  full  skirt  or  other  pa-ts  of  our 

•To  watch  Dr.  Janet  McCracken  work  with  a  group  in  a  co-operative  undertaku'g  is  .o 
see  skills  unfold,  leadership  emerge,  and  personalities  mature  along  with  successful  at  eom- 
plishment.  She  is  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  at  the  University  of  Flor.da, 
Gainesville. 

1.  "The  Christophers,”  NBC  Television,  Channel  12,  10:00  a.m.,  February  2,  1958. 
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clothing  from  touching  the  floor.  And 
our  floors  are  heavily  oiled.  In  fact  most 
of  the  building  and  its  equipment  is 
constructed  or  finished  in  such  a  way 
that  the  janitor  finds  it  impossible  to 
keep  it  truly  clean  and  sanitary.  There 
are  conditions  that  hinder  the  physical¬ 
ly  active,  constantly  exploring  nature 
of  the  six-year-old’s  learning. 

“If  you  have  time,  Mrs.  Allen,  1 
should  like  to  show  you  several  things 
about  this  building  in  which  your  child 
spends  many  hours  each  day.  I  need 
your  ideas  about  what  we  can  do  to 
make  this  a  better  place  for  Sylvia  and 
the  other  children.” 

“Well,  I  have  the  time!  But  I’d  like 
to  bring  several  other  people  with  me. 
Could  we  come  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon?” 

So,  on  Wednesday,  three  other  moth¬ 
ers  came  with  Mrs.  Allen  for  a  tour  of 
the  elementary  school  building  with 
Miss  Glenn.  Fingers  were  gingerly  run 
along  baseboards  and  window  ledges. 
Floors  were  looked  at  with  new  eyes. 
No  white-glove-test  was  needed  to  see 
that  these  floors  would  darken  any  sub¬ 
stance  touching  them.  With  the  aid  of 
a  light  meter  it  was  discovered  that  the 
drab  tan  wall  combined  with  the  obso¬ 
lete  light  fixtures  to  cause  inadequate 
lighting  in  a  large  part  of  the  classroom 
space.  These  and  many  other  points 
were  examined  closely. 

Then,  aghast  and  somewhat  angry, 
they  sat  down  in  the  first  grade  class¬ 
room  with  Miss  Glenn.  Two  of  these 
mothers  had  known  Miss  Glenn  for 
some  years,  but  it  was  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  she  had  come  to  teach 
their  children.  They  knew  that  she  un¬ 
derstood  their  desire  for  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  school  for  their  children.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  she  could  effectively  teach 
their  children.  Much  of  their  anger 
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stemmed  from  embarrassment  over  the 
poor  physical  environment  which  she 
had  found  to  characterize  their  school. 
\\'ith  loss  of  little  time,  their  energies 
turned  to  exploring  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

They  decided  to  talk  to  parents  of 
other  children  attending  this  school  and 
to  other  members  of  the  school  faculty. 
This  they  did.  Many  people  became  in¬ 
volved.  They  studied  what  would  be 
needed  to  make  the  building  a  healthy 
and  attractive  one  in  which  to  live. 
Specifications  for  materials  and  their 
costs  were  drawn  up.  Labor  was  volun¬ 
teered,  and  plans  were  made  to  begin 
remodeling  the  day  after  school  closed 
in  June. 

Results 

June,  July,  and  August  brought  a 
hum  of  planned  activities  at  the  school. 
September  and  the  returning  children 
found  each  classroom  with  floors  sanded 
to  a  clear,  natural  finish.  Walls  and 
woodwork  were  light  and  clean  with 
fresh  paint  and  there  were  new  light 
fixtures.  Miss  Glenn  and  the  first  grad¬ 
ers  could  now  plan  for  a  wide  variety 
of  creative  activities,  for  science  experi¬ 
mentation  and  other  learning  experi¬ 
ences,  and  for  more  healthful  rest  per- 
iotls  as  a  result  of  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  many  members  of  the  school 
community  during  the  preceding  sum¬ 
mer.  A  parent’s  questions  about  her 
child’s  dirty  clothes  and  a  teacher’s  in¬ 
clusion  of  first  one,  then  a  group  of 
parents  in  helping  attack  a  problem  she 
faced  brought  into  focus  a  need  so  sig¬ 
nificant  to  many  parents  of  this  school 
community  that  action  resulted. 

Teacher  Role 

The  teacher’s  role  in  helping  a  group 
define  a  problem  and  examine  the  val- 
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ues  which  made  the  problem  a  signifi¬ 
cant  one  was  an  important  aspect  of 
the  leadership  in  the  situation  described 
above.  There  was,  first,  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  parents  wanted  a  good 
school  program  and,  second,  a  belief 
that  when  parents  understand  how 
given  factors  prevent  the  development 
of  a  good  program  they  act,  discovering 
ways  to  overcome  the  limitations.  The 
first  task  of  the  teacher  became  that  of 
finding  ways  to  involve  parents  in  help¬ 
ing  identify  and  define  the  problem.  It 
was  recognized  that  direct  experience 
in  the  school  situation  where  the  prob¬ 
lem  existed  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  help  parents  gain  in¬ 
sight  Into  the  chilren’s  needs.  Inherent 
rights — freedom  to  ask  questions,  to 
come  to  see  their  children  “in  school,” 
to  be  partners  in  their  children’s  edu¬ 
cation — were  stressed  as  essentials  in 
helping  parents  sense  problems  and  de¬ 
velop  an  awareness  of  their  meanings. 

When  a  member  of  a  group  asks  a 
question,  that  question  becomes  a  clue 
to  the  values  of  the  questioner  and  so 
provides  an  opportunity  to  help  focus 
purposes  which  move  the  individual  to 
action.  In  focussing  these  purposes  one 
step  is  to  answer  the  question  in  a  way 
which  makes  the  activity  of  the  school 
day  more  meaningful  in  its  relationship 
to  the  children’s  learning.  For  example, 
the  activities  of  an  independent  work 
period  may  need  interpretation  to  en¬ 
able  a  questioner  to  understand  the 
value  of  such  a  period  in  helping  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  read  and  to  develop 
healthy,  well-adjusted  relationships  with 
other  people.  Such  interpretation  re¬ 
quires  deep  understanding  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  on  the  teacher’s  part  and  a 
continuous  evaluation  of  the  activities. 
It  further  requires  the  ability’  to  discuss 
what  is  happening  to  children  with  peo¬ 


ple  of  widely  varying  backgrounds  of 
experience.  There  will  often  be  variance 
in  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases, 
with  accompanying  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  one  another.  To  be  effective  in 
such  communication  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  ( 1 )  approach  any  conversation 
with  a  sincere  belief  in  the  worth  of  the 
people  involved,  and  (2)  describe  ac¬ 
tual  behavior  of  children  as  a  way  of 
presenting  ideas  and  developing  under¬ 
standing  about  learning. 

Purposes  and  Values 

As  purposes  are  clarified  and  the 
values  of  action  are  identified,  steps  to 
be  taken  begin  to  be  proposed.  The 
people  who  have  become  involved  need 
opportunity  for  much  discussion  of  the 
ideas  presented.  Every  person  interested 
in  the  problem  should  be  included  in 
the  discussion.  Small  groups  and  large 
ones  will  form  for  exploration  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  action.  Every  idea  must  be 
carefully  examined  to  anticipate  the 
necessary  steps  for  its  accomplishment. 
What  are  the  human  resources  needed? 
How  can  they  be  secured?  How  can 
their  help  be  truly  effective?  VV'hat  are 
the  physical  facilities,  equipment,  and 
materials  needed?  What  are  the  sources 
of  these?  Every  dimension  of  the  task 
must  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the  light 
of  the  possibilities  of  time  and  resources 
available.  Decisions  as  to  suitable  steps 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  basic  val¬ 
ues  of  concern. 

Leadership  in  co-operative  action 
stems  from  several  sources  and  will 
emerge  as  work  proceeds.  Many  roles 
become  significant.  Leadership  passes 
from  person  to  person  as  certain  qual¬ 
ities  are  required.  At  one  time  the  per¬ 
son  who  can  interpret  the  values  of  a 
particular  step  in  developing  a  better 
school  program  for  children  becomes 
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leader.  At  another,  the  one  familiar 
with  resources  of  the  community  is 
leader.  At  still  another  period,  the  one 
who  can  keep  all  facets  of  the  job 
(initiating,  planning,  and  evaluating) 
in  perspective  whenever  needed  is  the 
required  leader.  Again  it  may  be  the 
one  whose  energy  and  physical  stamina 
can  carry  a  piece  of  work  to  completion 
who  becomes  the  final  leader. 

In  carrying  out  the  various  tasks  that 
have  been  identihed,  responsibilities 
must  be  shared.  This  demands  a  will¬ 
ingness  of  group  members  to  give  the 
person  who  assumes  a  certain  respon¬ 
sibility  full  opportunity  to  do  his  task 
and  to  receive  the  satisfactions  of  so 
doing.  It  also  involves  a  willingness  to 
help  do  the  task  in  a  way  that  enhances 
the  feelings  of  all  who  participate, 
rather  than  suffer  any  implication  that 
any  |>erson  has  failed.  Co-ordination  of 
these  responsibilities  is  necessary  in 
using  resources  to  the  greatest  benefit. 
Co-ordination  also  provides  a  channel 
for  the  recall  and  strengthening  of  pur¬ 
poses  and  values  which  are  the  ener¬ 
gizers  of  action. 

In  any  situation  where  co-operative 
action  is  emerging,  a  vision  of  potential 
values  and  an  awareness  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  may  be  seized  upon  to  arouse 
interest  and  stimulate  action  are  im¬ 


portant  factors  in  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Miss  Glenn  provided  much  of 
this  aspect  of  leadership  in  the  school 
situation  described.  With  Mrs.  Allens 
knowledge  of  resources  throughout  the 
community  and  the  involvement  of 
many  people  who  became  interested  in 
a  better  school  environment,  effective 
action  resulted. 

Cooperative  Planning 

Thus  the  ingredients  of  success  in 
co-operative  planning  and  action  are: 

1.  There  must  be  a  real  need  for 

action. 

2.  Those  who  participate  must 

have  a  common  purpose. 

3.  Decisions  as  to  steps  needed 

must  be  reached  through 
group  discussions,  based  on 
exploration  of  facilities  and 
resources. 

4.  Various  roles  should  be  recog¬ 

nized  and  accepted  as  having 
worth. 

5.  Leadership  roles  will  emerge  as 

work  progresses  and  will  shift 
from  person  to  person  accord¬ 
ing  to  needs  and  abilities. 

6.  Responsibilities  must  be  shared. 

7.  Satisfactions  must  be  shared. 

8.  ‘‘You  always  assume  that  every 

good  citizen  will  serve.”  And 
good  group  workers  do  a  thing 
in  a  way  that  enhances  the 
feelings  of  all  who  participate. 
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Living  Creatively  with 

Children  and  Music 

By  DORIS  T.  SCHMIDT* 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 


PENNY  untwisted  her  feet  from 
the  leg  of  her  little  table,  swung 
around  in  her  seat,  rose  with  a 
bounce,  and  started  fast  toward  Miss 
Merchant’s  desk.  Just  as  suddenly  she 
stopped  as  if  listening,  pencil  and  paper 
upheld.  Then  slowly  and  quietly  she 
proceeded  almost  sidewise  on  her  way 
with  cautious  movement.  No  one  no¬ 
ticed,  not  even  Miss  Merchant,  until 
she  felt  Penny’s  presence  beside  her. 
"Ili,  Penny,”  she  inquired  gently. 
“Look,”  and  Penny  shoved  the  much- 
erased,  lead-smeared  bit  of  paper  un¬ 
der  Miss  Merchant’s  eyes. 

Miss  Merchant  read  the  four  lines: 

The  sea  shell  holds  the  sound  of  the 
sea, 

It  used  to  hold  sea  water; 

And  that  is  hou-  it  came  to  be 
That  the  sea  shell  holds  the  moan  of 
the  sea. 

“Why,  Penny,  that  is  lovely.” 

Penny  backed  away  slightly.  “Oh, 
it’s  not  such  a  much.” 

“But  it  describes  jack’s  shell.  We  all 
noticed  its  unusual  markings  and  shape, 
and  the  delicate  color  with  creamy 
white  outside  and  the  pale  pink  as  it 
curls  inside.  Now  you  have  found  a 
new  way  to  describe  it.  The  others  will 
want  to  hear  this  description.” 

The  children  heard  and  thrilled  to 


the  “moan”  of  of  sea  shell.  “It  sounds 
like  a  song.” 

“W'ould  you  like  to  make  it  into  a 
song?”  asked  Miss  Merchant. 

W'ith  enthusiasm  the  song  evolved 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  children 
caught  the  natural  beauty  of  the  sea 
shell  in  the  elusive  modal  melody,  in 
the  gently  swinging  rhythm: 

Not  always  does  a  classr(X)m  operate 
at  the  high  pitch  that  the  composition 
of  this  song  provided.  “The  Sea  Shell” 
was  the  culmination  of  a  number  of  ac¬ 
tivities  within  Miss  Merchant’s  room 
inspired  by  Jack's  description  of  his 
trip  to  the  ocean  and  the  display  of  his 
shell.  Only  at  the  white  heat  of  inspira¬ 
tion  does  such  an  artistic  creation  de¬ 
velop.  Miss  Merchant  knew  the  moment 
to  act;  and  so  do  many  hne  teachers. 
Sensitive  and  artistic  themselves,  they 
understand  that  timing  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  such  creative  efforts. 

But  they  know  more  than  this. 
There  are  many  forms  of  creativity  and 
they  function  at  different  levels  of  in¬ 
terest  and  pace.  Much  creativeness 
arises  spontaneously  from  inconsequen¬ 
tial  talk,  from  the  daily  contribution  of 
thought  and  feeling  between  individu¬ 
als,  from  a  flash  of  perception.  The 
resulting  original  expression  may  be  cre¬ 
ative  to  its  creator  only,  but  to  him  it 


•Doris  Schmidt  lives  what  she  writes  in  her  creative  teaching  of  college  students  pre¬ 
paring  to  teach  children.  She  is  Professor  of  Music  in  the  Department  of  Music,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
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sea  shell  holds  the  sound  of  the  sea, 


That  the  sea  shell  holds  the  moan  of  the  sea. 


is  something  new  and  unique.  In  his  glasses  and  a  songbook.  Several  of  the 

perception  he  has  changed  himself.  He  songs  have  been  marked  with  numbers 

can  never  be  the  same  again,  nor  does  or  syllables  to  correspond  to  those  on 

he  tvish  to  be.  He  has  found  something  the  glasses.  Almost  casually  Miss  Ten- 

which  he  prizes  beyond  measure:  ny  mentions  that  possibly  there  is  some- 

...  the  need  that  one  feels  every  day  one  who  would  like  to  play  on  these 

of  one  s  life  even  though  one  does  not  glasses.  Immediatelv  there  are  a  num- 

acknowledge  it-to  be  related  to  some-  volunteers.  Today  there  will  be 

thing  bigger  than  ones  selr,  something  ,  ,,  .  .  ,  . 

more  al^e  than  one’s  self,  something  experimenting  in  sound  This 

older  and  something  not  yet  born,  that  3  good  beginning,  but  Miss  Tenny 
will  endure  through  time.*  does  not  stop  here.  She  watches  for 

A  classroom  atmosphere  which  al-  something  which  will  provide  a  contin- 
lows  and  welcomes  creativity  is  pro-  nation  of  interest.  Margot  is  playing 
vided  by  the  teacher.  She  anticipates  a  George  can  barely  wait 

stream  of  energy  with  results  that  are  finish  so  he  can  again  work 

generally  of  little  permanent  worth,  o**  the  musical  idea  he  started  this 

They  are,  however,  a  forerunner  and  morning.  —  5  5  3  3  2  3  1.  There  are 

necessary  concomitant  to  individual  three  others  who  are  clamoring  for  an 

thought  and  growth.  Ideas  do  not  grow  opportunity  to  try  a  song  in  the  book, 

in  a  vacuum;  they  must  be  fostered.  Musing,  Miss  Tenny  thinks,  “Tomorrow 

Therefore,  the  teacher  makes  prepara-  we  will  have  a  musical  introduction  to 

tion.  “Sur  le  Pont  d’Avignon’  and  Margot 

Miss  Tenny,  a  second  grade  teacher,  can  play  ‘Jingle  Bells’  while  we  sing  it.’’ 
arranges  a  music  corner  with  a  table  Mr.  Ames,  the  fourth  grade  teacher, 
on  which  she  places  a  set  of  tuned  stops  by  and  hears  the  children  experi- 

1.  Lillian  Smith,  The  Journey,  Cleveland:  World  Publishing  Company,  1954.  P.  40. 
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menting.  “Do  you  mind  if  1  use  your 
idea  for  my  group?  I’d  like  to  help  the 
children  set  up  a  scale  of  tuned  glasses. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  tune  them  accurately, 
but  my  Everett  has  a  fine  ear.  VVe  can 
ask  our  music  specialist  to  check  our 
results.” 

“Are  you  sure  your  children  will  like 
the  idea?”  questions  Miss  Tenny.  “You 
know  my  George  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  on  the  xylophone  in  the  band  room 
every  chance  he  can  get,  while  Margot 
has  been  coaxing  her  mother  for  piano 
lessons.” 

“Well,  my  twins,  Jimmie  and  Jane, 
can  hardly  wait  to  start  playing  in  the 
orchestra.  Jimmie  plays  tattoos  on  every 
table  top  he  passes  and  Jane  sings  like 
a  bird.” 

“All  right,  all  right,  you  win  the 
argument.” 

So  off  goes  Mr.  Ames,  his  head  full 
of  plans  to  consult  the  children.  “They 
can  bring  glasses  from  home.  We  will 
prepare  a  corner  of  the  storeroom.  If 
the  principal  sees  our  interest,  he  may 
find  money  for  song  bells.  They  would 
be  more  permanent  for  music  making, 
as  well  as  more  accurate.  Besides,  Jim¬ 
mie  probably  will  choose  percussion  for 
his  special  interest  and  song  bells  will 
make  a  fine  introduction  to  the  xylo¬ 
phone.  I  must  not  neglect  Jane.  Shall 
I  start  a  chorus?” 

Meantime  Mrs.  Landers  and  her  first 
grade  children  are  experimenting  with 
rhythm : 

The  north  uind  doth  blme 

And  we  shall  hare  swotc. 

And  what  will  the  robin  do  then, 
poor  thing? 

“Can  you  feel  how  it  swings  along? 
Can  you  make  your  arms  or  your  head 


or  your  whole  body  show  the  swing  of 
the  poem?”  Up  jump  the  children.  Each 
in  his  own  way  interprets  the  rhythm 
of  the  verses. 

"Let’s  make  our  own  poem  about 
winter  in  Florida,”  says  Butch. 

Thus  a  start  is  made  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  bit  of  writing.  The  children  dis¬ 
cuss  the  happenings  this  w'inter  in 
Florida.  Their  poem  develops: 

The  brown  dry  leaves  begin  to  fall, 

To  blow  against  our  garden  wall; 

And  all  the  plants  are  fast  asleep 

Far  underneath  the  ground  so  deep. 

For  winter  is  here  at  last 

And  all  the  summer  days  are  past 
Until  next  year. 

“After  winter  we  need  a  hard  word 
so  it  will  sound  right,”  says  Butch.  They 
hunt  for  a  descriptive  “hard  word”  and 
decide  the  line  should  read: 

For  winter  time  is  here  at  last. 

Mrs.  Landers  also  helps  the  children 
to  become  aware  of  the  rhythm  in  their 
names: 


Howard 

Binghamton 

J 

Rosalind 

Hamilton 

J7J 

Preston 

Ames 

JJ 

J 

“Mine  doesn’t  sound  good.  It  is  too 
short,  see — ,”  claps  Bob. 

"You  could  clap  Bobbie  Stokes,”  says 
Mrs.  Landers. 
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“But  no  one  calls  me  Bobbie,  1  know 
what  to  do.  I’ll  put  an  S  in  the  middle, 
like  my  father’s  name.”  And  he  claps: 

Bob  S.  Stokes 

J  J  J 

In  addition  Mrs.  Landers  used  rhy¬ 
thm  instruments  as  an  aid  in  rhythm¬ 
ic  perception.  But  she  does  not  organize 
the  traditional  rhythm  band!  Along 
with  other  activities  her  children  have 
been  walking,  running,  jumping,  hop¬ 
ping,  swinging,  and  leaping  in  rhythm. 

I  he  majority  soon  were  able  to  follow 
the  beat  of  the  tom-tom  as  Mrs.  Lan¬ 
ders  beat  out  some  child’s  spontaneous 
rhythm. 

On  a  rainy  day  sand-blocks  appear 
on  the  window  sill. 

“See  what  I  found!”  announces  Jill. 
"They  sound  like  the  swish  of  the  rain.” 
She  swishes  them  across  each  other. 
“Mrs.  Landers,  let’s  sing  our  rain  song 
and  make  a  rain  sound  with  the  blocks.” 

The  blocks  are  passed  around  as 
many  children  try  the  rain  sound.  Each 
interprets  the  rhythm  in  his  own  way. 
Not  all  are  equally  successful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  rhythm.  However,  Mrs.  Land¬ 
ers  knows  that  each  child  has  used  his 
best  physical  control  and  that  consid¬ 
erable  experimentation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  before  Jack  and  Betsy  can  produce 
what  they  want  to  hear.  She  knows  that 
the  incentive  to  practice  is  strong.  She 
will  not  force  it,  but  she  will  provide 
many  opportunities  for  Jack  and  Betsy 
to  use  rhythm  instruments. 

One  by  one  she  brings  out  other  in¬ 
struments  ordinarily  to  be  used  for 
sound  effects.  Children  employ  them 
in  their  play  and  frequently  punctuate 


their  chants  with  drums,  triangles,  or 
cymbals. 

One  day  a  recording  of  the  “March” 
from  the  t^uUracker  Suite  is  brought 
by  a  child.  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to 
orchestrate  music. 

“Would  any  of  our  instruments  sound 
well  with  this  march?”  asks  Mrs.  Land¬ 
ers. 

The  children  suggest  and  try  sever¬ 
al.  They  decide  on  tom-tom  beats  during 
the  strong  rhythm  sections  with  a  cym¬ 
bal  on  the  crashing  beats  and  a  shaking 
tambourine  for  the  smoother  middle 
section.  Discriminating  listening  is 
necessary  for  the  decision  as  well  as  for 
evaluation  of  the  resulting  performance. 
In  addition  the  children  are  beginning 
to  observe  that  music  contains  contrast¬ 
ing  sections  bringing  a  variation  in 
mood. 

In  the  same  school  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  are  having  quite  different  experi¬ 
ences  in  music.  Some  of  the  children 
are  members  of  the  school  orchestra 
and  are  delighted  with  their  progress. 
That  work  is  separate  from  the  room 
activities.  Miss  Wendel  and  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock  decide  to  help  the  children  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  classrooms  to  have  an  inspir¬ 
ing  musical  experience.  When  the  or¬ 
chestra  is  in  rehearsal  they  approach 
these  children  with  a  proposal.  Can 
they  make  up  a  dance  to  accompany 
some  of  the  orchestra  music?  The  chil¬ 
dren  respond  eagerly.  Mr.  Babcock  has 
already  found  a  recording  of  “Melodies 
of  Haydn.”  Several  rehearsal  periods  are 
spent  in  creating  movement  to  this  mu¬ 
sic.  Discussion  and  experimentation, 
more  experimentation  and  discussion, 
finally  produce  a  rhythmic  interpreta¬ 
tion  for  each  part  of  the  Haydn  music. 
Picture  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
orchestra  when  this  group  interprets 
their  music  in  a  new  medium. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  creative  music 
activities  in  a  school.  Resourcefulness 
and  imagination  can  find  many  more. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  Making  things — a  songbook  of 
children’s  favorites  with  illus¬ 
trations  made  by  the  children; 
instrumental  introductions  and 
accompaniments  suggested  and 
composed  by  children  and  teach¬ 
ers;  many  kinds  of  instruments. 

2.  Moving  to  music — dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  ballads  such  as  "Oh  No, 
John,”  “Barbara  Allen,”  "The 
Tailor  and  the  Mouse”;  drama¬ 
tization  of  program  music  such 
as  The  Funeral  March  of  a  Mar¬ 
ionette  by  Gounod;  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  mood,  dynamics,  tempo 
in  abstract  music  such  as  the 
liradenburg  Concerto  No.  2  or 
No.  3  by  Bach. 

3.  Selecting  music  —  investigation 
of  music  and  choice  of  fitting 
background  accompaniment  for 
dramatization,  interpretation, 
tumbling,  a  play;  choice  of 
songs  to  accompany  a  program 
or  play. 

4.  Composing — songs  for  specific 
occasions  or  just  for  the  fun  of 
composing;  experimentation 
with  sounds  to  accompany  many 
kinds  of  activity. 

In  using  a  creative  approach  teach¬ 
ers  cultivate  a  friendly  atmosphere 
which  is  not  only  accepting,  but  wel¬ 
coming  to  new  ideas  and  new  methods 
of  working.  They  invite  suggestions  by 
having  materials  available,  recognizing 
worth  where  they  find  it,  and  encour¬ 
aging  it  with  interest  and  pleasure.  They 
do  not  hurry  to  get  ideas — these  come 
gradually  and  not  usually  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  A  good  environment  allows  the 
creative  spirit  to  unfold  and  express 
freely  its  innermost  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings.  In  fact  it  brings  to  the  surface 
that  bit  of  individuality  which  makes 
each  person  different  from  any  other 


born  into  this  world.  It  nurtures  that 
individuality  into  making  its  own 
unique  contribution  to  good  and  abun¬ 
dant  living. 

Mediocrity  can  hardly  exist  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  for  along  with  recogni¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  comes  the  con¬ 
stant  holding  up  of  the  best  as  some¬ 
thing  wonderful,  something  precious  to 
be  experienced  and  handled  with  ten¬ 
der  care.  If  shown  the  best,  children 
will  strive  for  it.  They  will  be  highly 
dissatisfied  with  inferiority,  for  the  per- 
suasivenes  of  the  finest  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  their  minds  and  affections.  A 
symptom  of  this  is  their  powerful,  ab¬ 
sorbed  interest  accompanied  by  inten¬ 
sive  and  continuous  work  far  beyond 
what  we  adults  have  labelled  their  “in¬ 
terest  span.” 

A  perfunctory  performance  in  sing¬ 
ing  is  simply  that.  It  contains  little 
carry-over  value.  But  a  fine  performance 
necessitates  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  purpose  of  the  song,  of  its  tonal 
and  word  content,  of  its  mood,  tempo, 
and  dynamics.  With  understanding, 
children  naturally  assimilate  feeling 
tones.  The  artistic  singing  lasts  for  a 
brief  moment,  a  moment  of  complete 
concentration  on  a  perfect  portrayal  of 
the  essence  of  the  music.  The  moment 
passes,  but  the  memory  of  it  is  caught 
and  enfolded  closely  in  each  performer’s 
heart,  to  be  cherished  as  an  ideal  to  be 
sought  and  captured  again. 

There  is  work  in  this  creative  think¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  there  is  much  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  music  for  such.  Creative  thinking, 
only,  will  bring  with  it  true  learning  of 
life  values. 

In  a  release  to  the  United  Press, 
Hobart  H.  Sommers,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Chicago  schools  announces 
that  music  provides  a  perfect  medium 
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through  which  to  exercise  concentra¬ 
tion,  mathematical  precision,  mental 
discipline,  perseverance,  teamwork  and 
cooperation.  Continuing,  he  states: 

Music  develops  creativit>’,  and  creativity 
is  necessary  in  science  because  science 
is  a  living  subject — imagination  and 
abstract  thinking  add  up  to  new  dis¬ 
coveries.  When  a  technical  student  is 
taught  and  practices  only  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations,  his  mind  becomes  static, 
scientifically  dead.  Because  our  countrv 
is  a  democracy,  we  do  not  insist  on  the 
individual's  studying  or  using  his  tal¬ 
ents.  Recognizing,  however,  what  cre¬ 
ative  study  and  imagination  can  add  to 
our  progress  as  a  country,  we  should 


encourage  the  individual  to  cultivate 
these  qualities. 

In  these  strenuous  days  we  need  hu¬ 
man  beings  with  clear,  steady  minds, 
who  can  control  their  emotions,  whose 
thinking  can  pierce  through  the  haze 
of  uncertainty  with  imagination,  whose 
actions  indicate  that  they  are  working 
now  to  make  their  world  a  better,  safer 
place  in  which  to  live.  Given  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  opjxirtunity,  children 
want  to  do  this  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ty.  Children  are  idealists;  they  see  no 
problems,  only  the  goal  to  be  achieved. 
And  they  go  straight  to  it. 


"Matt  must  not  be  afraid  of  his  oh  m  uniqueness.  The  enjoyment 
of  beauty  and  interest,  the  achievement  of  goodness  and  effteiency,  the 
enhancement  of  life  and  its  variety — these  are  the  harvest  which  our 
human  uniqueness  should  be  called  upon  to  yield." 


Julian  Huxley,  Man  in  the  Modern  World. 


spotlight  On  Our  Schools 

By  FRFDERICK  H.  LUND 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia 
Consulting  Psychologist,  School  Clinic,  Camden  City,  N.  ).  Schools 


Months  have  passed  since  the 
first  Russian  Sputnik  sailed  into 
orbit.  But  the  crisis  generated 
by  this  dramatic  event  has  not  passed. 
Deepening  concern  among  western 
leaders  has  been  noticeable  as  the  pace 
of  the  cold  war  has  quickened. 

Hailed  in  the  communist  camp  as  a 
“socialist  triumph  over  decadent  capi¬ 
talism”  the  Russian  feat  has  served 
only  to  increase  the  misgivings  and  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  West. 

That  Russia  had  scored  a  huge  prop¬ 
aganda  success  was  generally  admitted. 
The  steady  beep-beep  of  the  circling 
diminutive  moon  was  witnessed  by  fas¬ 
cinated  millions  the  world  over.  As  a 
symbol  of  Russian  achievement  and 
technological  advancement  it  had  mean¬ 
ing  for  all.  Undoubtedly,  American 
prestige  had  suffered.  The  legend  of 
our  invincibility  in  industrial  know¬ 
how  had  been  rudely,  shattered. 

Effects  of  this  jarring  experience  were 
not  slow  in  coming.  There  was  a  veri¬ 
table  scramble  among  the  armed  forces 
to  launch  earth  satellites  of  their  own. 
On  the  other  fronts  there  was  detect¬ 
able  a  sense  of  urgency.  If  Russia  had 
stolen  a  march  on  us  what  was  the 
reason?  VV'here  had  we  failed?  Were 
there  weaknesses — built-in  weaknesses 
— in  our  industrial  and  educational  sys¬ 
tems? 

It  is  tbe  purpose  of  the  present  article 
to  deal  with  one  phase  of  the  soul- 
searching  which  has  been  in  progress 
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since  Sputnik:  the  growing  belief  that 
all  is  not  well  with  our  sch(X)ls,  that 
the  crucial  aims  of  public  education  are 
not  being  attained  and  that  the  talents 
of  our  abler  students  are  not  being  de¬ 
veloped. 

Targets  of  Public  Criticism 

The  present  upsurge  of  interest  in 
education  is  seen  by  some  as  no  more 
than  an  expansion  of  a  reform  move¬ 
ment  already  under  way.  This  is  the 
view  of  Paul  Woodring,  Consultant  of 
the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education,  who  finds  that 
“The  crescendo  of  criticism  which  has 
assailed  our  schools  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  now  become  a  deafening 
roar.” 

Deepening  national  and  public  con¬ 
cern  has  been  in  evidence  on  every 
hand.  Widely  read  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  serialized  the  new  in¬ 
terest  under  such  provocative  headings 
as  “Crisis  in  Education”  and  “Revolu¬ 
tion  in  our  Schools.”  Investigating  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  set  up  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  hearings  have  been  held  and  new 
“Missions  to  Moscow”  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Public  interest  has  been  kept 
alive  through  nation-wide  polls  and 
through  televised  interviews  of  teach¬ 
ers,  scientists,  admirals,  legislators  and 
other  assumed  experts  on  education. 

Weaknesses  and  failures  attributed 
with  greatest  frequency  to  our  schools 
include  the  following: 

1.  Neglect  of  the  abler  and  more  tal- 
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ented  students  in  favor  of  the  less  able 
and  less  fortunate. 

2.  Debasement  of  academic  standards 
to  accomodate  the  demand  for  mass 
education,  mass  promotion  and  diplomas 
for  all. 

3.  Devotion  to  progressive  theories — 
the  so-called  Dewey  cult — and  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  old  curriculum  for  the 
life  adjustment  concept. 

4.  De-emphasis  of  the  disciplinary 
phases  of  education  in  favor  of  the 
project  method  and  playground  techni¬ 
ques. 

5.  Too  wide  a  berth  for  the  frills  and 
trivea  of  education. 

6.  Reduction  of  teacher  authority  in 
favor  of  pupil  defined  rules  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct — the  socalled  demo¬ 
cratic  classroom. 

7.  One-sided  teacher  training  pro¬ 
grams — too  much  on  /loir  to  teach,  too 
little  on  V'hat  to  teach. 

Ansu'cring  The  Critics 

Rising  to  the  defense  of  the  schools 
some  educators  have  declared  the  above 
charges  to  be  unfair  and  untrue.  As 
defenders  of  the  status  quo  these  edu¬ 
cators  have  been  inclined  to  view  the 
present  clamor  for  reform  as  no  more 
than  Sputnik  inspired  hysteria. 

Others,  while  admitting  certain 
weaknesses,  feel  that  the  case  against 
the  schools  has  been  overstated.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  much  berated 
“frills”  in  education  are  only  incidental 
features  of  tbe  school  curriculum,  that 
courses  in  driver  training  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  are  electives  rather  than  pre¬ 
scribed  courses  and  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  conditioning  of  bands  and 
drum  majorettes  are  confined  to  pieriods 
when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  school  program. 

Vigorous  exception  is  taken  to  the 
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view  that  Soviet  education  is  way  out 
front  of  U.  S.  education.  If  the  Russians 
are  producing  more  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists  it  is  because  they  are  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  technical  phases  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cultural. 

It  is  further  noted  that  the  Russian 
schools  which  feature  a  more  rigorous 
program  of  mathematics,  physics,  chem¬ 
istry  and  biology  are  designed  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  special  interests  and  capa¬ 
bilities.  As  such  they  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own  public  schools 
which  are  devoted  to  maximum  educa¬ 
tional  opjx)rtunities  for  all. 

Pupil  participation  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  rules  of  conduct  is  staunchly  de¬ 
fended  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
democratic  school.  A  more  favorable 
emotional  climate,  we  are  assured,  is 
created  when  the  classroom  is  domi- 
nated-^not  by  teacher  authority — but 
by  group  persuasion  and  group  defined 
standards. 

Completely  out  of  focus,  so  the  de¬ 
fense  goes,  is  the  charge  that  "life  ad¬ 
justment”  as  a  school  aim  has  replaced 
more  serious  academic  endeavor.  On 
the  contrary,  this  concept  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  as  a  rallying  point  in 
the  development  of  a  suitable  program 
for  students  of  limited  capacity.  That 
enthusiasm  for  the  concept  spilled  over 
into  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  is  ad¬ 
mitted  but  not  regretted. 

The  N.  E.  A.  Boycott 

No  action  taken  by  a  professional 
group  to  stop  the  critics  has  been  more 
generally  deplored  than  the  attempt  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  to  boycott  Life  and 
Time,  Luce  Publications,  because  of 
Life’s  series.  Crisis  in  Education,  March 
and  April  issues,  1958. 

This  asscK’iation  circularized  its  mem- 
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bers  urging  cancellation  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  these  magazines  “as  long  as 
they  have  an  attitude  inimical  to  edu¬ 
cation.” 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers  charged 
that  the  N.  E.  A.  affiliate,  "while  stren¬ 
uously  opposed  to  ‘book-burning’ "  or 
to  rigid  censorship  of  subversive  and 
communist  literature  in  our  schools  is 
now  "engaging  in  an  indirect  form  of 
‘book-burning’.” 

The  Lewistown  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune  suspects  that  “the  principal’s 
association  has  been  prompted,  not  so 
much  by  a  devotion  to  truth,  as  by  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  in  the  magazine  ar¬ 
ticle  with  which  it  disagrees.” 

“The  offending  article,”  says  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  "may  have  been  an 
overstatement  of  the  weaknesses  of  our 
schools,  but  it  asked  questions  which  are 
not  answered  by  a  boycott.” 

Teacher  I's.  Principals  on  School  Reform 

Attempts  to  tap  professional  opinion 
on  questions  relating  to  school  reform 
have  come  up  with  results  suggestive  of 
a  cleavage  between  teachers  and  school 
administrators.  By  and  large,  progres¬ 
sive  concepts  are  less  acceptable  to 
teachers  than  to  administrators.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Sub¬ 
stitution  of  projects  for  systematic  study 
places  extra  burdens  on  the  teacher. 
In  the  progressive  set-up  the  teacher 
finds  his  authority  reduced,  his  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems  increased  and,  all 
too  often,  his  patience  sorely  tried. 

But  if  the  “child  centered”  school 
has  proved  to  be  a  test  of  teacher  mor¬ 
ale  and  endurance  it  has  been  much  less 
onorous  to  the  administrator.  When 
the  happy  well  adjusted  child  is  made 
the  chief  concern  of  the  school  there 
are  fewer  complaints  from  the  parents 


and  less  difficulty  with  politically  con¬ 
scious  school  boards. 

And  why  not?  The  average  parent 
or  school  board  member  is  not  apt  to 
find  fault  with  a  system  which  promises 
short  cuts  to  learning  and  a  smoother 
road  to  achievement,  which  assures 
success  in  the  classroom,  promotions  for 
all  each  September  and  which  provides 
“understanding  counselors”  who  know 
how  to  deal  with  “mixed  up  kids”,  the 
unruly  transgressors  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration. 

Inroads  Of  Progressh’e  And 
Left-Wing  Concepts 

Ihat  the  defenses  set  up  by  pro¬ 
fessional  educators  would  be  insufficient 
to  head  off  the  critics  and  meet  the 
clamor  of  reform  seemed  apparent 
from  the  beginning. 

The  turmoil  left  untouched  and  un¬ 
resolved  the  main  issue:  Russia’s  spec¬ 
tacular  success  and  our  own  failure.  In 
a  critical  area  we  had  been  outdistanced 
by  a  slave  state  and  a  totalitarian  sys¬ 
tem.  flow  had  a  nation,  recently  back¬ 
ward  and  undeveloped,  managed  to  out¬ 
produce  us  in  our  own  area  of  alleged 
supremacy — the  technical  and  scienti¬ 
fic? 

No  mere  rearrangement  of  school 
curricula  or  reshuffling  of  pentagon 
officials  would  suffice  in  a  situation  so 
threatening  to  our  status  and  to  our 
survival  as  a  great  nation. 

To  many,  the  problems  confronting 
us  went  much  deeper.  As  seen  by  them, 
the  real  source  of  our  trouble  was  to  be 
found  in  the  philosophy  which,  for  sev¬ 
eral  decades,  has  dominated  our  schools 
— a  laissez  faire  doctrine  of  education 
which  assailed  tradition  and  made  the 
needs  of  the  individual  child,  rather 
than  those  of  the  social  order,  the  chief 
object  of  interest. 
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Sponsored  by  the  devotees  of  John 
Dewey’s  pragmatism  this  system  — 
usually  described  as  leftist  or  progres¬ 
sive — is  charged  with  undermining  the 
authority  of  the  home  and  the  school, 
weakening  the  moral  fiber  of  the  nation 
and  sapping  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  entire  educational  system. 

That  the  tide  is  turning  against  the 
progressives  and  that  Sputnik  signalled 
the  end  of  the  “democratization”  era  in 
education  is  being  hopefully  predicted 
in  several  quarters. 

Even  Life  magazine,  which  spon¬ 
sored  the  controversial  series.  Crisis  in 
Education,  calls  attention  to  the  efforts 
of  many  communities  to  clear  away 
“the  debris  left  by  40  years  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  educationists.”  It  notes  that 
many  educators  and  private  citizens  are 
“doing  their  best  to  improve  our  schools. 
And  many  of  them  were  at  it  long  be¬ 
fore  Sputnik.” 

Attention  is  called  to  a  resurgent  in¬ 
terest  in  science,  to  science  clubs  in  our 
schools  and  community  sponsored 
Science  Fairs,  with  prizes  for  home¬ 
made  exhibits  and  displays.  Curricu¬ 
lum  committees  are  being  established 
under  such  titles  as  Citizens  for  the 
Three  R’s. 

The  Ford  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education  is  encouraging 
radical  revision  of  teacher  training  pro¬ 
grams  with  new  emphasis  on  subject 
matter  courses.  The  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Plan  is  seeking  to  “stimu¬ 
late  a  healthy  spirit  of  intellectual  en¬ 
ergy  and  competition.” 

The  extent  to  which  the  reform 
movement  is  invading  our  schools  is 
suggested  by  Gallup  polls.  According  to 
one  of  these  polls,  one-fourth  of  our 
high  schools  have  made  concrete 
changes  in  the  curriculum.  Of  the  high 
school  principals  interviewed  eight  out 
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of  ten  believe  too  little  work  is  being 
demanded  of  students. 

A  possible  conclusion:  We  are  wit¬ 
nessing  the  end  of  an  era. 

Pcrmissix^encss  and  ftivenile  Crime 

But  while  the  tide  may  be  turning 
against  the  progressives  and  the  life- 
adjustment  theorists,  no  corresponding 
advances  have  been  made  in  combat¬ 
ting  juvenile  crime,  a  phenomenon  ag¬ 
gravated  by  permissiveness  and  leniency 
in  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders. 

During  a  single  week  the  following 
headlines  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
of  four  urban  centers  (New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles):  Terror 
Stalks  Our  Schools;  Extortion  Rackets 
V^ictimize  Pupils;  Girl  Raped  In  School 
Basement;  Teacher  Slashed  By  Student; 
City  Schools  Suspend  644;  Young 
Thugs  Roam  School  Corridors. 

W  hile  many  declare  we  have  been 
making  too  much  of  youth  crime  be¬ 
cause  we  are  presently  over-sensitized, 
the  following  facts,  reported  by  FBI 
chief,  j.  Edgar  Hoover,  still  stand  un¬ 
assailed  : 

1.  The  proportion  of  youth  crime  has 
doubled  during  the  last  two  decades. 

2.  Teen-age  violence  and  depredation 
account  for  almost  half  of  all  present 
arrests. 

3.  Arrests  for  juvenile  crime,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  population,  are  higher  in  U.  S. 
than  in  any  other  western  democracy: 
six  times  as  high  as  in  England,  three 
times  as  high  as  in  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

4.  Poverty  and  slums  do  not  account 
for  this  difference.  Our  country  is  at 
once  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most 
lawless. 

5.  As  serious  offenders  boys  outnum¬ 
ber  girls  by  a  6 : 1  ratio.  Neither  special 
environment  nor  assumed  pathology' 
can  account  for  this  difference. 

According  to  extensive  studies  by 
Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  the  homes 
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of  the  delinquent,  as  compared  with 
the  homes  of  the  non-delinquent,  are 
characterized  by  lack  of  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  lack  of  authority  and  super¬ 
vision  and  lack  of  family  cohesion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
standards  of  the  home,  like  those  of  the 
school,  have  been  measurably  affected 
by  progressive  and  permissive  concepts. 
The  same  would  seem  to  hold  for  the 
courts.  Leading  jurists  deplore  present 
leniency  in  dealing  with  serious  juve¬ 
nile  offenders.  In  all  three — the  home, 
the  schools  and  the  courts — effective 
authority  has  been  undermined  through 
the  softer  policies  of  understanding, 
tolerance  and  extreme  clemency. 

Our  Most  Serious  Failure 

In  anything  as  complex  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  system  it  is  difficult  to  make 
generalizations  regarding  essential 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  For  one 
thing,  a  high  degree  of  individuality 
may  characterize  specific  communities 
owing  to  minimal  centralized  control, 
in  contrast  with  most  F.uropean  systems 
where  a  large  measure  of  uniformity  is 
maintained  through  state  supervision 
and  state  controlled  examinations. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  limitation,  it  is 
still  possible  to  call  attention  to  trends 
and  characteristics  revealed  through 
wide-scale  testing  and  objective  determ¬ 
ination.  One  such  characteristic  is  the 
failure  of  our  schools,  or  of  most  of 
them,  to  challenge  the  bright  and  above- 
average  student. 

Not  one,  but  many  studies  have 
shown  that,  at  each  instructional  level, 
fewer  children  are  educationally  accel¬ 
erated  than  educationally  retarded.  This 
could  not  be  so  if  all  were  achieving  ac¬ 
cording  to  capacity. 

Two  studies,*  recently  completed. 


are  pertinent  in  this  respect.  One  in¬ 
volved  a  survey  of  high  level  suburban 
communities,  the  other  a  survey  of  typi¬ 
cal  industrial  communities.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  pupil  population  showed  an 
average  I.Q.  of  117;  in  the  latter,  an 
average  I.Q.  of  108. 

In  both  studies,  the  A.Q.’s  (achieve¬ 
ment  quotients)  of  the  bright  and  the 
dull  were  compared.  The  results  showed 
that  in  each  community  and  at  each  age 
level  the  A.  Q.’s  of  the  bright  were  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  than  those  of  the  dull. 
The  average  difference  between  the 
upper  and  lower  thirds  at  each  grade 
level  was  seven  A.Q.  points. 

Findings  similar  to  these  have  been 
duplicated  many  times.  They  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  abler  stu¬ 
dents  are  being  neglected  and  that 
teacher  time  and  effort  are  being  lav¬ 
ished  on  the  dull  and  the  mediocre. 
Illustrative  of  misplaced  efforts  and  con¬ 
fused  aims  is  this  comment  by  a  teach¬ 
er:  "Of  course  I  spend  more  time  with 
those  who  have  a  hard  time  keeping 
up.”  It  is  just  such  attitudes  and  ex¬ 
pressions  which  give  support  to  the 
view  that  our  schools  are  geared  to 
mediocrity. 

Conserving  Our  Brain  Poiver 

Russia’s  startling  advances  in  missile 
development,  placing  in  jeopardy  our 
own  position  in  the  bipolar  conflict, 
gave  rise  to  a  new  realization  of  the 
imjwrtance  of  brain  power.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  had  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  technological  advancement 
rests  squarely  upon  the  productivity  of 
our  best  minds,  and  especially  upon 
those  engaged  in  basic  research. 

With  this  there  was  a  shift  in  values 
and  new  esteem  for  the  intellectual  and 
the  scientist.  Previous  mild  contempt 


1.  Companion  studies  by  Eugene  Shrunk  and  Anthony  Catrambone.  Relative  Spread 
in  Mental  and  Educational  Achievement  of  Children  Aned  f^ine  to  Fourteen.  Doctoral  disser¬ 
tations,  1958.  Temple  University  Library. 
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for  “the  brain”  and  the  "egghead”  gave 
way  to  a  demand  for  a  “crash  program” 
to  produce  more  scientists  and  more 
“eggheads.” 

That  much  of  this  enthusiasm  was 
jworly  directed  was  apparent  from  its 
emphasis  on  numbers — that  is,  upon 
more  science  and  mathematics  courses 
in  our  schools  and  more  students  pur¬ 
suing  such  sources.  The  need  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  curriculum  for  the  talented  student, 
for  his  early  identification  and  maxi¬ 
mum  encouragement,  was  not  realized. 

That  we  have  been  wasteful  of  our 
most  important  resource — brain  poten¬ 
tial  —  is  apparent  not  only  in  our 
neglect  of  the  abler  and  more  talented 
student  but  in  our  failure  to  make  ad¬ 
vanced  training  attractive  to  such  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  estimated  that  each  year 
200,000  students  in  the  highest  quar¬ 
ter  of  our  high  school  fail  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege. 

Growth  Limitations  And 
Educational  Ceilings 

Those  who  pioneered  our  education¬ 
al  system  were  dedicated  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  equality  and  the  need  for  a  class¬ 
less  school.  That  these  concepts  are  still 
in  force,  so  far  as  most  communities  are 
concerned  is  seen  in  the  continued  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  everyone  into  the  same 
mold. 

The  much  extolled  “democratic 
school”  is  of  similar  origin.  According  to 
this  concept,  classroom  groupings  should 
be  confined  to  those  “necessitated  fy 
age.” 

The  first  breach  in  the  concept  of 
a  classless  school  and  grouping  based 
chiefly  on  age  came  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  special  classes  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  This  being  a  special  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  less  fortunate  it  was  still 
regarded  as  democratic.  Similar  pro- 
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visions  for  the  mentally  accelerated,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  fiercely  opposed  as 
undemocratic.  Moreover — so  the  theory 
goes — the  bright  “should  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  experience”  of  working 
with  individuals  of  lesser  ability. 

Any  realistic  program  designed  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  all  to  pro¬ 
gress  in  accordance  with  capacity  must 
give  due  consideration  to  the  following 
differences  and  limitations: 

( 1 )  Differences  in  rate  of  mental 
grou’th.  Depending  upon  I.Q.  rate  of 
mental  growth  varies.  Thus  the  estab¬ 
lished  rate  of  growth  of  the  individual 
of  66  I.Q.  is  two-thirds  that  of  normal, 
or  the  equivalent  of  eight  months  to  the 
year.  For  the  individual  of  133  I.Q., 
the  rate  of  growth  is  the  equivalent  of 
sixteen  months  to  the  year. 

(2)  Differences  in  readiness  for 
school  program.  Because  of  differences 
in  rate  of  mental  growth  not  all  chil¬ 
dren  are  ready  for  formal  schooling  at 
age  six,  the  usual  age  for  school  en¬ 
trance.  On  the  other  hand,  some  are 
ready  before  six.  Thus,  while  the  child 
with  an  I.Q.  of  120  is  ready  for  a  read¬ 
ing  program  at  age  five,  the  one  with  an 
I.Q.  of  85  isn’t  ready  until  he  is  seven, 
the  one  with  an  I.Q.  of  75  not  until  he 
is  eight. 

(3)  Differences  in  educational  ceil¬ 
ings.  School  attendance  laws  seem  to 
imply  that  every  child  can  profit  from 
formal  schooling  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  he  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age — in  California,  until  he  is  eighteen. 

That  this  is  quite  unrealistic  is 
known  to  everyone  familiar  with  the 
situation.  All  have  their  limits  or  ceil¬ 
ings  of  educability.  A  few — those  of  50 
I.Q.  or  below — are  quite  uneducable. 

In  the  Camden  City  schools  of  N.  J., 
with  which  the  writer  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  as  a  consultant,  a  careful  check 
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on  ultimate  school  achievement  has 
been  made  over  a  period  of  years. 

In  the  system’s  30  special  classes  this 
check  has  been  made  annually.  Within 
these  classes  the  educational  ceiling  of 
the  60  l.Q.  individual  has  been  found 
to  be  about  third  grade  and  for  the  70 
1.  Q.  individual  about  fourth  grade. 
These  grades  are  attained  at  about  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  and  are  rare¬ 
ly  exceeded  no  matter  how  long  the 
child  remains  in  school.  The  fact  that 
these  children  are  receiving  twice  as 
much  teacher  help  (only  14  to  the 
class)  has  not  altered  the  situation.  In¬ 
cidentally,  no  one  has  yet  demonstrated 
that  the  dull  child  needs  more  teacher 
help  to  achieve  at  the  level  of  his  capaci¬ 
ty  than  docs  the  bright  child.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  anomolous  and  wasteful 
practice  of  doubling  our  instructional 
effort  at  the  lower  levels  of  educability 
is  continuing  in  most  of  our  schools. 

Educational  ceilings  at  higher  l.Q. 
levels  follow  much  the  same  pattern. 
For  those  of  90,  100  and  110  l.Q.  the 
ultimate  achievement  levels  are  seventh, 
eighth  and  tenth  grade,  respectively. 

The  implications  of  the  above  are  tre¬ 
mendous  when  seen  in  relation  to  mis¬ 
placed  expenditures  of  money  and  effort 
on  children  entering  school  before  they 
are  ready  and  retained  for  years  after 
they  have  reached  their  educational 
limits. 

No  less  important  is  the  damage  to 
the  child’s  personality  of  being  in  a 
situation  where  he  is  beyond  his  depth 
and  where  the  classroom  expectations 
are  beyond  his  reach. 

Studies  dealing  with  truancy  and  de¬ 
linquency  show  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  involved  (90  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  study)  are  teenagers  who 
have  no  further  interest  in  school  and 


who  are  expressing  their  frustrations  in 
disruptive  and  anti-social  behavior. 

Illustrations  of  misplaced  efforts  and 
expenditures  are  not  confined  to  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
a  state  supported  college  a  study  was 
undertaken  to  determine  “Changes  in 
l.Q.  During  Four  Years  in  College.’’  The 
actual  findings  were  so  devasting  in  re¬ 
lation  to  standards  of  admission  that 
they  remained  unpublished  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  administration.  Briefly,  the 
results  showed  that  the  average  l.Q.  of 
the  entering  freshman  class  was  no  more 
than  97  and  of  the  senior  class  no  more 
than  102.  It  is  illustrations  such  as 
these  which  gives  support  to  Dr.  Robert 
Oppenheimer’s  declaration  (Jan.,  1958, 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs')  that  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  has  become  a  “half- 
empty  mockery.’’ 

Neglect  of  Moral  Issues 

Not  to  be  neglected  in  a  review  of 
weaknesses  attributed  to  our  educational 
system  is  the  need,  as  seen  by  some,  for 
a  return  to  fundamentals  in  the  sphere 
of  moral  training  and  personal  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  is  felt  that  deficiencies  of  a 
moral  nature  provide  the  background 
for  most  of  the  deficiencies,  imagined  or 
real,  attributed  to  our  school  system. 

In  the  latest  report,  June,  1958, 
released  by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund,  top  educators  stress  the  fact  that 
more  money,  more  teachers  and  more 
schools,  however  desirable,  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficient  if  we  are  “to  meet 
the  stern  demands  of  the  times.’’  If  we 
are  to  face  up  to  these  demands  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  “cult  of  easiness’’  which 
has  made  “security,  conformity  and 
comfort  .  .  .  the  idols  of  the  day.” 
The  “slovenliness  of  educational  effort,” 
which  has  debased  the  standards  and 
quahty  of  instruction,  must  be  replaced 
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by  a  new  earnestness  and  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

As  the  destiny  of  nations  in  the  past 
has  depended  more  upon  moral  than 
material  resources,  so  the  fate  of  the 
free  world  in  the  present  crisis  mav  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  the  stability  and  moral 
integrity  of  its  membership  than  upon 
the  si/e  of  its  military  forces  and  the 
adequacy  of  its  nuclear  defense. 

The  remarkable  recovery  of  Germany 
prior  to  World  War  II  and  her  amazing 
early  successes  in  that  war  rested  less 
ujxm  numbers  than  upon  the  industry 
and  discipline  of  a  determined  people. 
Her  eventual  defeat,  as  is  now  apparent, 
resulted  from  the  swollen  pride  and 
paranoid  leadership  of  one  Adolph 
Hitler. 

The  strength  of  Khrushchev’s  Russia, 
like  that  of  Hitler’s  Germany,  is  found 
in  its  singleness  of  purpose  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  an  ideal,  that  of  the  communist 
state,  false  though  it  be.  Deprived  and 
misled  the  Russian  people  seem  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  communist  goal. 
Only  equal  determination  and  equal 
concentration  of  effort,  especially  in 
education  and  research,  will  prevent 
this  realization. 

Summary:  Where  Schools  Must 
Be  Strengthened 

Better  pay  and  status  for  teachers 

Better  selection,  training  and  pay  for 
teachers  must  be  a  first  consideration  in 
any  attempt  to  revitalize  our  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Here,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  what  the  community 
will  support.  The  present  low  estate  to 
which  the  teaching  profession  has  been 
reduced  is  due  chiefly  to  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  local  communities  to 
provide  a  decent  salarv'  scale. 
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Owing  to  low  pay  and  low  esteem 
the  teaching  profession  is  no  longer  at¬ 
tracting  the  abler  men  and  women. 
Surveys  at  the  college  level  show  that 
the  selection  of  individuals  entering  the 
teaching  field  is  below  the  average  of 
those  entering  most  other  professions. 
This  is  more  noticeable  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  than  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

That  sch(K)l  teachers  should  receive 
no  more  pay  than  school  janitors  and 
that  college  instructors  should  be  on  a 
financial  footing  with  miners  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  a  national  disgrace. 
Even  college  professors  average  no  more 
than  $100  a  week,  which  places  them 
on  a  par  with  steelworkers. 

Improved  standards  and  discipline. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
attainment  of  significant  goals,  whether 
they  he  mental  or  physical,  places  sig¬ 
nificant  demands  on  the  individual. 
They  call  for  a  large  measure  of  re¬ 
straint,  of  persistence  and  of  self-disci¬ 
pline.  The  development  and  possession 
of  these  characteristics  is  all  the  more 
important  in  a  day  of  continuing  crisis 
and  in  a  world  rendered  insecure  by  the 
inevitable  conflicts  of  rival  political 
systems. 

It  is  this  kind  of  a  world  that  the 
children  now  passing  through  our 
schools  must  be  prepared  to  face.  It  is 
this,  in  turn,  which  makes  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  mental  and  social  discipline 
today’s  most  pressing  problem.  If  we  are 
to  meet  the  challenge  imposed  upon  us 
by  a  vigorous  totalitarian  system  we 
must  get  rid  of  fringe  courses,  speed  up 
the  pace  of  education,  elevate  standards 
and  develop  a  solid  curriculum  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student. 
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Centralized  control  and  supenision. 

Unlike  our  own,  the  curriculum  of 
the  European  secondary  school  is  closely 
defined  and  coordinated.  All  students,  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  studies,  must 
pass  state  controlled  examinations  be¬ 
fore  gaining  admission  to  a  college  or 
university.  Under  these  conditions 
standards  are  more  uniform  and  diplo¬ 
mas  and  degrees  more  meaningful. 

Similar  uniformity  of  scholarship 
and  achievement  in  our  own  schools  is 
possible  only  as  we  move  in  the  direction 
of  increased  control  and  supervision. 
Under  present  decentralization,  with  lo¬ 
cal  pressures  and  political  expediency 
often  dictating  educational  policy,  stu¬ 
dents,  all  too  frequently,  drift  through 
the  grades  and  gain  their  diplomas  re¬ 
gardless  of  scholarship  or  achievement. 

The  need  for  a 
differentiated  currictdiim 

If  all  are  to  progress  according  to 
capacity  and  achieve  to  their  full  poten¬ 
tial  we  cannot  continue  to  group  chil¬ 
dren  solely  on  the  basis  of  age.  Such 
grouping  is  neither  practical  nor  profit¬ 
able  when  children  (a)  grow  mentally 
at  different  rates — some  at  the  equiva¬ 
lent  rate  of  eight  months  a  year,  some 
at  the  equivalent  rate  of  sixteen  months 
a  year;  (b)  reach  school  readiness  at 
different  ages — some  at  five,  some  at 
six,  some  not  until  they  are  eight;  and 
(c)  attain  their  educational  cciUngs  at 
different  ages — the  dull  and  the  aver¬ 
age  in  their  early  teens,  the  bright  and 
the  superior  a  good  deal  later. 

Theoretically,  cognizance  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  of  these  variables  by  supply¬ 
ing,  in  the  same  classroom,  “multiple 
texts,”  and  by  recognizing  “multiple 
learning  rates.”  That  such  adaptations 
fail  of  their  purpose  is  apparent  from 
many  studies.  In  a  typical  situation,  as 


these  studies  show,  the  bright  student 
is  still  not  achieving  according  to 
capacity  and  the  teacher’s  effort — owing 
to  sentiment,  tradition  and  social  pres¬ 
sure — is  still  being  lavished  on  those 
“who  are  having  a  hard  time  keeping 
up.” 

Hestore  incentives  and  spurs 
to  achievement 

Under  existing  conditions  many  of 
the  traditional  methods  of  stimulating 
effort  and  controlling  behavior  have 
been  removed  from  the  classroom.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  frown  on  sys¬ 
tems  of  grading,  on  rewards  and  dis¬ 
tinctions,  on  retension  and  failure.  The 
idea  has  been  to  render  the  individual 
equally  secure,  equally  loved  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  regardless  of  effort,  conduct  and 
achievement. 

Such  equalization  of  treatment  has 
served  only  to  neutralize  the  usual 
sources  of  motivation.  Once  recognition 
and  distinction  had  been  removed  and 
the  usual  methods  of  dissuasion  and  de¬ 
terrence  eliminated  there  was  no  longer 
any  effective  means  of  channelizing  be¬ 
havior. 

If  success  is  assured  and  there  are 
no  possibilities  of  failure  then  success 
itself  becomes  meaningless  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  sources  of  classroom  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  obvious  alternative  to  such 
wholesale  cancellation  of  incentive  is  to 
restore  a  meaningful  system  of  grading 
with  suitable  recognition  for  achieve¬ 
ment  at  each  age  and  ability  level.  Pro¬ 
motion  should  not  be  automatic  and,  in 
the  absence  of  effort,  failure  should  be 
a  distinct  possibility. 

Better  opportunity  for  the  bright 

If  we  are  to  conserve  and  utilize  to 
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the  full  our  greatest  resource — brain 
power — we  must  start  doing  something 
for  the  bright  and  the  gifted.  Only 
prejudice  and  misplaced  sentiment  can 
support  the  view  that  it  is  democratic  to 
provide  special  classes  for  the  dull  but 
undemocratic  to  make  similar  provisions 
for  the  bright. 

It  is  estimated  that  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  schools  make  any 
special  provisions  for  the  more  talented 
pupil.  For  the  most  part,  such  pupils 
are  forced  to  advance  in  lock  step  with 
average  and  the  mediocre. 

Since  our  future  leaders  and  top- 
level  scientists  must  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  gifted  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  that  they  be  educated  to  their  full 
potential  and  that  we  must  set  up  ac¬ 
celerated  programs  permitting  early 
mastery  of  elementary  school  subjects 
and  early  introduction  to  college  pre¬ 
paratory  work  in  science,  mathematics, 
languages,  literature  and  English.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  such  programs  might  be 
limited  to  those  with  an  I.Q.  of  115 
or  above. 

Curricular  adaptations  to 
educational  ceilings 

In  addition  to  special  classes  for  the 
retarded  and  an  accelerated  program 
for  the  bright  drastic  curricular  re¬ 
visions  will  have  to  be  undertaken  if 
we  are  to  have  a  realistic  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  large  middle  group.  W’ith- 
in  this  group,  the  average  individual 
does  not  achieve  much  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  no  matter  how  long  he  re¬ 
mains  in  attendance.  He  achieves  this 
ceiling  in  his  early  teens  and  for  the 
rest  marks  time  or  consolidates  his  posi¬ 
tion  until  released,  under  existing  at¬ 
tendance  laws. 

The  realih'  of  educational  ceilings  is 
not  generally  recognized  or  understood. 
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They  exist  in  the  fact  that  individuals 
vary  in  their  capacity  to  master  symbolic 
material  depending  on  its  complexity, 
a  complexity  which  increases  with  grade 
level.  Lirqits  in  this  respect  makes 
necessary  the  development  of  terminal 
programs  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  average,  below-average  and  high- 
average  students. 

Our  vocational  schools,  which  usual¬ 
ly  require  eighth  grade  achievement  for 
admission,  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  high-average  group.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  schools  as  yet  have  made 
special  provisions  for  those  of  lesser  abil¬ 
ity  who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  these 
schools.  Youngsters  who  fall  within  this 
group — the  below-average — are  truly 
the  “lost  souls’’  of  our  present  school 
system. 

Lacking  the  interest  and  capacity  for 
further  schooling,  these  individuals,  all 
too  often,  drift  into  truancy  and  de¬ 
linquency  or  become  a  disruptive  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  classroom.  The  establish¬ 
ment  in  some  states  of  work-training 
programs,  or  sheltered  out-of-school 
employment  under  school  supervision, 
is  one  of  the  more  promising  attempts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group  of 
young  people. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  Eur¬ 
opean  system  may  not  be  better  adapted 
than  our  own  to  the  needs  of  teen-agers 
with  I.Q.’s  of  80  to  110.  Under  this 
system,  members  of  the  high-average 
group  are  apprenticed  into  business  and 
the  skilled  trades  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  beginning  with  year  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  The  remainder  (low-average  or 
average)  enter  limited  forms  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  farms  or  in  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tions.  Through  folk  schools  and  a 
variety  of  technical  and  agricultural 
schools  further  training  during  winter 
months  or  in  evening  school  is  made 
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possible  for  those  who  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  inclination. 

Tightening  up  teacher 
training  programs 

Finally,  and  not  to  be  overlooked, 
is  the  need  for  better  selection  and 
training  of  our  teachers.  Better  selec¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  rea¬ 
lized  except  through  better  pay  and  a 
more  attractive  salary  scale.  As  for 
teacher  training,  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  drastic  reduction  in  methods 
courses  required  for  certification  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  content 
courses.  Teachers  themselves  are  irked 
by  the  trivea  and  the  commonplace  of 
education  courses  and  are  fed  up  with 
the  mish-mash  and  changing  cliches  of 
ardent  Deweyites  and  left-wing  theo¬ 
rists. 

Most  of  the  changes  and  reforms 
listed  in  the  above  are  really  not  new. 
Some  have  been  under  discussion  for  a 
decade  or  two.  Others  are  already  in 
progress  in  scattered  communities 
throughout  the  c.yuntry.  Thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  one  high 
school  in  four  will  open  this  fall  with 
special  provisions  for  high  and  low  I.Q. 
groups.  About  an  equal  percentage  are 
in  the  process  of  raising  their  standards 
and  upgrading  their  curriculum. 

On  the  basis  of  one  of  its  surveys 
“U.  S.  News  &  World  Report”  (June 
13,  1958)  finds  that  returning  students 
this  fall  “will  face  new  challenges  in 


education.  .  .  .  Academic  standards 
are  being  raised  in  many  school  sys¬ 
tems.”  There  is  “a  swing  back  to  funda¬ 
mentals”  and  some  cities — Pittsburgh 
and  Indianapolis  are  mentioned — are 
breaking  away  from  the  practise  of  giv¬ 
ing  all  students  the  same  diplomas.  Dif¬ 
ferent  courses  of  study — academic, 
business,  vocational  and  general — are 
being  established  and  students  will  re¬ 
ceive  different  diplomas  depending  up¬ 
on  the  course  which  has  been  success¬ 
fully  completed. 

All  of  this  is  rather  gratifying.  It 
suggests  that  we  may  indeed  have 
turned  the  corner  and  that  a  movement 
to  shore  up  our  educational  system  is 
already  well  under  way.  The  impetus 
for  this  movement  seems  to  have  come 
through  the  sudden  realization  that  our 
progress  and  our  destiny  are  incontro- 
vertibly  linked  with  the  soundness  of 
our  schools  and  the  productivity  of  our 
scientists  and  intellectuals.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  will  determine  our 
ability  to  face  the  problems  of  the 
thermo-nuclear  age  will  determine  how 
we  fare  in  a  world  torn  by  rivalry  and 
conflict  and  threatened  with  extinction 
through  its  own  ingenuity  and  inven¬ 
tiveness. 

Do  we  have  the  wisdom  and  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline  to  survive  in  this 
kind  of  world?  Will  we  have  learned 
the  lessons  in  time  or  will  this  be  an¬ 
other  instance  educationally  speaking, 
of  too  little  and  too  late. 


"The  great  value  of  creativity  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  and 
relatively  simple  alterations  of  ordinary  people  whose  minds  have  been 
kept  free  to  contrive.  Unique  contriving  is  the  flower  of  the  thinking 
process.  It  can  bloom  only  in  a  climate  of  freedom.  It  is  the  growing 
edge  of  discovery  and  invention,  the  method  of  progress." 

Earl  C.  Kelly  and  Marie  I.  Rasey,  Education  and  the  Nature  of  Man. 
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OOD  TEACHERS  have  often 
lightened  the  day’s  work  with 
games  of  some  sort.  Many  of 
these  games  may  have  little  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  curriculum  itself — they  are 
used  chiefly  to  provide  a  valuable 
“breather”  in  the  classroom  routine. 

Good  teachers  also  have  been  aware 
of  the  imjMjrtance  of  the  “game  element” 
in  providing  motivation  for  learning. 
Recently,  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  most  important  game  ele¬ 
ments  is  that  which  provides  for  self¬ 
competition — in  other  words,  “trying  to 
do  better  today  than  I  did  last  week.” 
Another  equally  important  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  game  is  that  it  provides  for 
ability  grouping;  consequently  children 
of  equal  talents  are  challenged  to  com¬ 
pete  fairly  with  one  another.  It  is  the 
underlying  spirit  of  interest  and  purpose 
that  make  the  game  element  in  teaching 
and  learning  so  important — so  effective 
in  producing  good  learning  results. 

Many  of  the  games  which  children 
play  are  of  the  active  type.  These  ob¬ 
viously  are  the  games  which  predomin¬ 
ate  in  outdoor  play.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  reasons  for  using,  to  a 
modest  degree,  the  active-tv'pe  game 
within  the  classroom.  As  suggested 
above,  children  need  “breathers”  in  the 


day’s  routine — legitimate  w'ays  of  ex¬ 
pending  their  pent-up  energy. 

Of  most  instructional  value,  how¬ 
ever,  are  games  of  the  quiet  type — 
those  that  are  useful  in  giving  function¬ 
al  practice  in  some  important  learning 
skill.  Chiefly,  these  games  are  designed 
to  reinforce  the  more  formal  instruction 
in  the  fundamental  skills  of  arithmetic, 
listening,  reading,  speech,  writing,  and 
spelling.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
increasing  number  of  curriculum  guides 
that  are  presenting  instructional  games 
as  an  important  way  of  stimulating 
pupil  interest  and  achievement.  The 
following  are  excellent  prototypes. 

Dade  County  Board  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  CAassroom  Games  for  FAemeutary 
Schools.  Miami,  Elorida,  1954,  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  77  pages. 

The  games  contained  in  this  helpful 
manual  have  been  compiled  in  response 
to  requests  from  classroom  teachers  and 
physical  education  instructors  for  help 
in  conducting  classroom  games.  The 
manual  starts  out  with  this  interesting 
notation:  “It’s  raining!  The  playground’s 
muddy!  It’s  too  cold  outside!  The  sun’s 
too  hot!  The  children  must  stay  inside! 
You  have  no  large  room  with  play  space? 
Then  there  is  your  classroom.  If  it  has 
stationary  desks  it  is  less  adaptable  but 
there  are  many  games  that  can  be  played 
in  it  successfully.  Too  much  noise? 
There  need  not  be.  Children  can  have 


•Dr.  Wagner  is  Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
and  Dr.  Hosier  is  Supervisor  at  the  Campus  Laboratory  School,  I.S.T.C. 
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tun  and  they  can  be  active  but  they  do 
not  need  to  be  boisterous.” 

Among  the  general  suggestions  listed 
by  this  publication  the  following  are  il¬ 
lustrative:  (1)  Start  the  indoor  period 
with  a  game  that  provides  activity  for 
all  children,  especially  if  they  have  been 
inactive  for  a  long  period  of  time.  (2) 
In  chasing  and  tagging  games  which 
require  a  runner  to  return  hurriedly  to 
his  seat,  consider  the  runner  “safe” 
when  he  stands  beside  his  desk  with 
one  hand  on  it.  (3)  Teach  the  children 
to  play  the  games  for  the  fun  and  ac¬ 
tion  in  them  and  not  for  the  chance  to 
defeat  other  players.  (4)  Observe  vour 
children  as  they  play  in  a  relaxed  at¬ 
mosphere  of  indoor  games.  When  they 
are  engrossed  in  play,  you  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  see  your  children 
as  they  reallv  are.  (5)  be  enthusiastic! 
Enter  into  the  children’s  spirit  of  fun. 

The  games  presented  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  represent  many  subject  helds  and 
are  classified  at  three  levels:  (1) 
Grades  1-2,  (2)  Grades  3-4,  and  (3) 
Grades  5-6.  An  index  helps  the  teach¬ 
er  find  the  exact  game  in  a  moment’s 
time. 

Capital  Area  School  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Independent  Learning  Aetiri- 
ties.  The  Association,  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New 
York.  1958. 

This  handbook  presents  many  inde¬ 
pendent  learning  activities  in  such  areas 
as  the  arts,  arithmetic,  language  arts, 
reading,  science,  and  the  social  studies. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  activities  which 
permit  children  to  work  individually  or 
in  small  groups.  These  independent  ac¬ 
tivities  are  designed  so  as  to  develop 
such  traits  as  initiative,  responsibility, 
and  critical  thinking. 

Many  of  the  activities  are  in  the 
form  of  instructional  games,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  such  titles  as  Number  Toss, 
Follou’  the  Dots,  Number  Wheel,  Pic¬ 
ture  Lotto,  Mailbox,  Wordo,  Word 
Hunt,  and  Phonic  I  .otto.  The  thought¬ 
ful  use  of  this  publication  will  help 
teachers  to  better  individuali/.e  instruc¬ 
tion  and  motivate  learning. 


Redford  Union  Schools,  A  Guide  to  the 
Leaching  of  the  Language  Arts  in  the 
L.lementary  Schools.  Detroit,  Michigan, 
1957,  mimeographed,  159  pages. 

This  manual  is  divided  into  three 
main  sections — Written  and  Oral  Ex¬ 
pression,  Spelling,  and  Handwriting. 
Each  of  these  sections  is  composed  of 
three  parts — General  and  Specific  Ob¬ 
jectives,  Skills  to  be  Developed,  and 
Materials  and  Devices.  This  latter  part 
contains  many  suggestions  for  games. 
File  writers  of  this  guide  recognized 
the  use  of  instructional  games  as  an 
excellent  technique  because  they  have 
included  numerous  interesting  games 
such  as  Pick  a  Slip  which  is  a  game 
for  vocabulary  development  and  Katy- 
Did,  a  game  to  develop  the  child’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  “did”  and  “done”  correctly. 

This  publication  contains  dozens  of 
games  which  will  help  children  become 
more  proficient  in  the  language  arts. 

Eivonia  Public  Schools,  Physical  edu¬ 
cation  Guide  for  L.lementary  Grades. 
Livonia,  Michigan,  no  date,  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  165  pages. 

It  is  particularly  recommended  that 
supervisors  and  other  interested  edu¬ 
cators  study  carefully  some  of  the  better 
curriculum  guides  in  the  field  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  where  it  can  be  noted 
that  the  g(K)d  program  not  only  teaches 
health  and  physical  education  but,  as  a 
serendipity,  many  important  skills  arc 
polished  in  social  studies,  arithmetic, 
and  the  language  arts.  This  guide  from 
Livonia  is  a  good  example  of  this  corre¬ 
lation.  Eor  example,  it  contains  an  Al¬ 
phabet  Game  which  gives  practice  in 
alphabetization  and  a  Springtime  Word 
Game  which  gives  writing  practice.  The 
game  entitled  The  Postman  helps  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  one  another’s  names. 

This  guide  is  classified  for  grade  lev¬ 
els,  for  outdoor  and  /or  indoor  games, 
games  of  low  organization,  stunts,  tum¬ 
bling,  gymnastics,  and  folk  dances.  It 
contains  twentv-five  Christmas  games 
and  fifteen  Halloween  games. 

There  is  an  excellent  section  on  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Teaching  of  Games  which 
contains  forty-five  suggestions  to  the 
classroom  teacher. 
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Paramout  Unified  School  District, 
Teaching  Goals  and  Instructional  Activ¬ 
ities  for  the  luinguage  Arts,  Paramount, 
California,  1957,  mimeographed,  each 
of  the  series  about  70  pages. 

There  is  a  separate  publication  in 
this  series  for  each  of  the  grades  from 
one  through  six.  The  manual  for  each 
grade  level  contains  three  sections:  (1) 
Oral  Expression,  which  includes  listen¬ 
ing  and  speaking;  (2)  Interpreting  the 
W'ritten  W'ord,  which  includes  reading 
and  literature;  and  (3)  Written  Expres¬ 
sion,  which  includes  handwriting, 
grammar,  spelling,  and  composition. 

The  goals  for  each  of  the  language 
arts  areas  are  stated  and  then  the  ac¬ 


tivities  for  accomplishing  these  goals  are 
given.  It  is  this  section  on  activities 
which  contains  many  instructional 
games.  Evidently  the  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  wrote  this  series  rec¬ 
ognize  the  contribution  that  games  can 
make  to  an  instructional  program. 

The  philosophy  of  these  manuals  is 
well  summarized  in  the  preface: 
“Teachers  want  to  know  techniques  and 
activities  which  will  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  pupils  toward  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  established  goals  ....  The 
teacher’s  responsibility  is  to  provide 
rich  experiences  which  will  stimulate 
natural  interests  and  arouse  new,  vital 
ones.  Instruction  should  be  positive,  not 
corrective. 


Leaders  in  Education  X* 

The  One  Who  Established  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VISION  To  Children 


Dr.  a.  M.  SKEFFINGTON  is  the 
man  who,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  has  not  only  investigated 
the  many  aspects  and  functions  of  eye¬ 
sight  but  also  pioneered  and  developed 
successful  ways  of  guiding,  rehabili¬ 
tating,  and  correcting  the  visual  handi¬ 
caps  of  the  human  race  and  more 
especially  its  children. 

Our  educator’s  interest  turns  to  the 
child  and  his  readiness  to  read,  and 


Skcffington  has  spoken  the  educator’s 
language — only  more  of  it!  He  is  a 
fountain  of  the  kind  of  information  that 
educators  had  been  seeking,  pouring  it 
out  in  his  eagerness  to  make  it  available 
to  all.  He  has  brought  together  the  lore 
and  the  authorities  of  biology,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  neurology,  physics,  and  education 
to  assemble  it  all  into  an  understanding 
of  why  reading,  or  any  near-centered 
visual  task  which  is  maintained  over 
considerable  stretches  of  time,  is  an  af¬ 
front  and  insult  to  the  natural  and  prim¬ 
itive  use  of  eyesight. 

The  story  of  developmental  vision  is 
too  long  to  be  told  here,  but  seeing  is  as 
much  a  learned  skill  as  walking  or  talk¬ 
ing.  Only,  seeing  gets  no  help  from  imi¬ 
tation.  The  child  can  hear  others  talk¬ 
ing  and  moulds  its  speech  on  what  it 
hears.  But  it  learns  to  see  haphazardly 
and  it  is  the  impact  of  modern  living 
and  culture  that  vision  not  merely  gets 
“off  the  track’’  but  actually  is  "derailed.” 

Dr.  Skeffington  told  educators  these 
and  many  other  things,  but  be  also  told 
them  of  the  really  remarkable  ways  that 
he  and  his  associates  have  devised  to 
restore  and  protect  the  seeing  of  chil¬ 
dren.  His  refreshing  point  of  view  jolts 
the  old  smug  “let  him  outgrow  it”  ideas 
and  offers  rescue  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children. 


*The  following  leaders  in  education  have  been  presented  in  preceding  issues;  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  G.  Dcrthick  (February  1957),  Supt.  G.  A.  Stubblebeld  and  Director  J.  Kendall 
Hoggard  (May  1957),  Phyllis  Fenner  (September  1957),  Dr.  Lyman  V.  Ginger  (Octo¬ 
ber  1957),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garry  Cleveland  Myers  (November  1957),  Dr.  Seuss  (February 
1958),  May  Hill  Arbuthnot  (March  1958),  Franklin  V'atts  (April  1958),  Bennett  A.  Cerf 
(May  1958)  and  Dr.  Margaret  Efraemson  (September  1958).  Nominations  of  outstanding 
teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  and  other  contributors  for  Leaders  in  Education  will  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  the  Editorial  Board.  Send  all  nominations  to  the  Editor-in-Chief. 
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He  shows  that  the  emphasis  put  on 
distant  vision  and  the  single  dependency 
on  the  far-point  Snellen  Chart  for  "test¬ 
ing”  children  is  hopelessly  incomplete 
and  inadequate.  Actually,  in  terms  of 
ability  to  read  (and  maintain  attention 
at  this  nearpoint)  it  frequently  seems 
that  the  better  this  far-point  acuity  is, 
the  tougher  it  is  for  the  child  to  read. 
A  study  of  the  lower  third  of  any  grade 
classroom  will  likely  disclose  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  boys  in  it  have  excellent 
distance  vision. 

This  is  where  Dr.  Skeffington’s  teach¬ 
ing  shocks  those  who  have  not  had  the 
time  or  opportunity  to  look  deeply  into 
these  matters.  He  answers  his  own  chal¬ 
lenge:  “Why  should  anybody  who  can 
see  without  glasses  find  such  wonderful 
help  by  wearing  them?”  His  answer  is 
simple,  once  you  realize  that  the  lenses 
have  other  functions  than  focus.  A  plus 
(or  convex)  lens  placed  before  the  eyes 
makes  it  seem  that  the  object  of  regard 
has  been  moved  further  away.  Thus,  it 
produces  an  environmental  condition 
more  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
visual  mechanism.  This  may  take  a  little 
thinking  about.  It  is  new  thinking  for 
many,  but  it  will  show  why  the  dual¬ 
range  lens  (one  power  for  distant  vision 
and  a  different  one  for  near)  is  so  suc¬ 
cessful  on  many  children. 

It  was  Skeffington,  too,  who  showed 
educators  that  there  were  certain  visual 
skills  or  performance  abilities  that  could 
only  be  developed  or  improved  by  train¬ 
ing  of  a  specific  kind.  The  combination 
of  lenses  and  training  will  take  care  of 
children  who  cannot  be  helped  by  either 
one  alone.  Thus,  he  is  the  apostle  of 
remedial  visual  care.  Through  his 
leadership  of  optometrists — as  Director 
of  Education  for  the  Optometric  Ex¬ 
tension  Program,  a  non-profit  founda¬ 
tion  for  education  and  research  in  vision 


— he  is  lifting  a  burden  from  the  backs 
of  harried  schoolteachers  as  his  associ¬ 
ates  apply  his  teachings  to  the  school- 
children)  indeed,  to  the  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren)  of  the  North  American  continent. 
The  Optometric  Extension  Program  has 
many  Study  Groups  throughout  Canada 
as  well  as,  the  United  States. 

Many  men  are  content  to  practice  a 
profession  as  it  is  taught  to  them — not 
Dr.  Skeffington.  His  work  with  his  pa¬ 
tients  created  a  constant  challenge  to 
find  out  more  about  the  fascinating  and 
complicated  activity  we  call  "eyesight.” 
He  was  always  asking  himself  and  his 
colleagues  questions,  and  bit  by  bit,  as 
he  found  answers  that  made  sense,  he 
shared  them  with  his  associates.  His 
first  clinical  type  of  public  lecturing  was 
in  Kansas  City  in  1924  at  a  Congress 
of  the  American  Optometric  Association, 
wherein  he  demonstrated  what  he  was 
talking  about  with  an  actual  patient  in 
the  chair.  This  innovation  so  fascinated 
optometrists  that  he  was  invited  to  give 
his  work  at  many  places.  The  clinic  idea 
was  a  “Skeffington  first.”  The  very  act 
of  imparting  his  ideas  gave  him  greater 
urgency  for  more  answers,  so  with  his 
wife.  Dr.  Mary  Jane  Skeffington  (also 
an  optometrist,  and  later  also  an  M.D.) 
they  embarked  for  Europe  to  study  at 
the  neurology  and  physiology  clinics  in 
Vienna. 

Upon  his  return.  Dr.  Skeffington  re¬ 
sumed  his  lecture  work  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  his  charter  for  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  Clinic  Foundation  as  an  educational 
institution  was  granted. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  E.  B.  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma 
Optometric  Association,  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dr.  Skeffington,  and  together 
they  founded,  in  1928,  the  Optometric 
Extension  Program  which  is  flourishing 
today  as  a  non-profit  foundation  for 
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education  and  research.  Together,  these 
two  make  a  team  of  professional  educa¬ 
tors,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 
seen  before,  creating  a  program  of  ex¬ 
tension  education  that  has  been  the  mar¬ 
vel  of  all,  especially  those  in  education¬ 
al  work  in  dentistry,  law,  medicine, 
osteopathy  and  the  like,  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  today,  after  thirty  years,  the 
largest  membership  it  has  ever  had  with 
over  300  Study  Groups  and  over  4,000 
members. 

With  Dr.  E.  B.  Alexander,  Dr.  Skef- 
hngton  is  co-founder  of  the  Annual 
Conference  on  Vision  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity — a  meet  which  attracts  educa¬ 
tors  and  scientists  from  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent.  He  is  the  author  of  30  volumes 
on  “Practical  Applied  Optometry,”  two 
volumes  on  "Skills  Taking”  and  two  vol¬ 
umes  on  "Near-Point  Refraction  and 
Near-Point  Optometry.” 

In  addition  to  his  O.D.  degree.  Dr. 
Skeffington  has  been  awarded  the 
D.O.S.  degree  by  Northern  Illinois  Col¬ 
lege  of  Optometry  and  the  L.H.D. 
degree  from  Pacific  University.  In 
1956  he  was  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Purdue  University  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Sigma  Xi,  honorary  research 
fraternity.  He  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Optometric  Associa¬ 
tion  Graduate  Clinicians  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Optometry.  He 
has  been  showered  by  honors  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  group  in  his  profession, 
and  with  life  memberships  in  optometric 
associations  of  many  states.  Regional 
Congresses  everywhere  have  presented 
awards  and  gifts  in  appreciation  of  his 
great  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind.  Among  the  most  recent  was 
the  presentation,  during  the  1958 


Southwestern  Congress  of  Optometry,  of 
a  plaque  naming  him  as  “The  Father  of 
Modern  Optometry.” 

Those  who  work  in  association  with 
Dr.  Skeffington  know  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  lies  in  the  domain  of 
education.  They  have  no  notion  of 
“teaching”  reading.  They  know,  too, 
that  other  factors  can  enter  into  reading 
retardation,  but  because  reading  is  done 
through  eyesight,  they  demonstrate  that 
the  intelligent  use  of  lenses  and  the 
training  of  the  child  in  the  visual  skills 
of  pursuit  and  saccadic  reflexes,  accom¬ 
modative  flexibility,  fusion  and  wide 
zones  of  perception  will  protect  the 
child  against  the  erosions  of  near-point 
demands  and  equip  him  to  master  the 
visual  elements  of  reading  and  study. 

What  this  can  mean  to  school  teach¬ 
ers,  to  the  costs  of  educating  slow  and 
retarded  students,  to  worried  parents, 
seasoned  educators  are  best  able  to  un¬ 
derstand.  Skeffington  is  “the  one  who” 
made  these  gains  available. 

To  hear  Dr.  Skeffington  on  the  plat¬ 
form  is  to  be  filled  with  amazement  at 
the  power,  exhuberance,  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  man.  His  facility  with  the 
English  language  is  awe-inspiring,  and 
his  ability  to  read  from  the  printed  page 
with  perfect  expression  and  flow  is 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Like  Bishop 
Sheen  and  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise,  Skef¬ 
fington  could  have  been  a  great  actor 
had  he  so  chosen. 

This,  then,  is  the  man.  In  the  light 
of  the  authenticated  ideas  and  methods 
of  visual  aid  to  children  that  have 
sprung  from  the  fertile  mind  of  this 
leader,  education  can  well  accept  the 
advantages  he  and  his  assr>ciates  offer. 

(E.  A.  B.) 


Viewpoints 

What  is  True  -  Not  Who  is  Right 

By  EARL  H.  HANSON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


IT  W'AS  GOOD  to  attend  the  Nation¬ 
al  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Professional  Standards 
Conference  at  Bowling  Green  State 
L'niversity,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  last 
June. 

At  the  beginning  many  folks  looked 
at  the  others  with  suspicious  questions 
in  their  eyes;  “I  wonder  whose  side  he’s 
on,  is  he  an  historian,  a  mathematician, 
a  basic  educationist,  or  just  a  damned 
educationist?”  It  wasn’t  long,  however, 
before  the  bleak  and  suspicious  ques¬ 
tioning  in  the  eyes  was  replaced  by  the 
warmth  of  respect  and  understanding. 
Quite  soon  the  issue  shifted  from  “who 
is  right”  to  “what  is  true.” 

This  year’s  TEPS  Conference  was 
sponsored  by  62  organizations.  Among 
them  were:  The  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  the 
Advancement  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education,  The  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  TEPS,  The  Council 
for  Basic  Education,  The  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  The 
American  Medical  Association,  The 
American  Chemical  Association,  and  so 
on  and  on. 

In  attendance  w’ere  college  professors 
of  English,  of  science,  of  history,  of 
mathematics,  of  foreign  languages,  from 
all  of  the  academic  disciplines.  There 
were  college  professors  of  education, 
state  school  officers,  superintendents  of 


schools,  principals,  and  teachers.  Every¬ 
one  was  housed  in  a  dormitory.  The 
Catholic  Sisters  had  one  to  themselves. 
The  women  had  theirs  and,  of  course, 
the  men  had  theirs.  There  w'as  no  divi¬ 
sion  in  room  assignment  in  respect  to 
academic  and  educationist;  hence,  every 
morning  academician  and  non-aca¬ 
demician  stood  together  before  adjacent 
wash  bowls  and  brushed  their  teeth  in 
company. 

As  I  said,  first  they  glowered  a  bit, 
but  it  wasn’t  long  before  everyone  saw 
that  a  lot  of  those  fine-looking  sets  of 
teeth  were  only  dentures,  not  structured 
safely  to  take  hard  bites  at  the  other 
fellow. 

The  key  of  the  conference  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dr.  Roy  Harvey  Pearce,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  Ohio  State  University, 
who  urged,  “Boys,  lay  those  brick  bats 
down.”  He  said,  “Educators  and  huma¬ 
nists  must  learn  to  talk  to  each  other 
with  words,  not  slogans  and  brick  bats.” 

The  group  I  served  as  chairman  cer¬ 
tainly  did.  At  the  opening  meeting  a 
scientist  said  that  a  teacher  who  studied 
science  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  is  out  of 
date,  unless  he  has  done  some  studying 
since.  Some  believed  that  to  teach  well 
in  science  the  prospective  teacher  needs 
to  spend  all  of  his  time  getting  a  good, 
general  academic  education  plus  solid 
preparation  in  the  science  which  he  will 
teach.  If  he  does  this  properly  there 
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will  be  little  time  left  for  such  stuff  as 
/loir  to  teach.  If  he  had  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  knew  his  subject  that  was 
enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  respected 
dean  of  a  large  university’s  college  of 
education  felt  that  there  was  time  to  get 
a  good,  general  education,  depth  in  the 
subject  to  be  taught,  plus  work  in  how 
to  teach  the  subject  to  boys  and  girls. 
Most  agreed  that  knowledge  of  ‘‘how  to 
teach”  is  indispensable. 

As  the  discussions  went  on  both  sides 
came  together  on  much.  Such  as: 

1.  In  small  high  schools,  but  to 
some  extent  in  large  high  schools,  too, 
circumstances  compel  teachers  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  subjects  which  are  not  their 
specialties. 

2.  Many  education  courses  are 
really  a  part  of  the  great  academic  sub¬ 
ject  matter  fields.  Hence,  academicians 
should  respect  these  courses  and  help 
organize  them.  For  instance,  a  course 
dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  school 
pupil  is  an  education  offering  in  the 
Held  of  psychology;  it  deals  with  the 
growth  and  developmental  tasks,  and  so 
is  really  a  part  of  medical  psychology, 
psychiatry. 

3.  All  parts  of  education  are  really 
connected  rooms  in  one  great  mansion. 
Hence,  professors  and  teachers,  regard¬ 
less  of  subject,  are  members  of  the  same 
family  and  should  not  act  like  hostile 
neighbors. 

4.  Universities  and  colleges  must  in 
a  friendly  way  organize  their  programs 
for  educating  teachers  so  that  the  en¬ 
tire  institution  cooperates  and  not  leave 
it  to  one  department  only. 

5.  It  was  rather  grudgingly  agreed 


that  some  scholars  are  poor  teachers  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so,  while  some  fine 
teachers  may  be  a  little  suspect  in  terms 
of  scholarship. 

6.  It  was  emphatically  agreed  that 
education  is  better  when  the  teacher 
has  both  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

1  think  the  American  people  want 
their  contending  educators  to  lay  down 
their  brick  bats  and  begin  working  to¬ 
gether  for  the  development  of  youth  into 
good  citizens  and  educated  people.  I  had 
a  contact  with  an  innocent  by-stander, 
which  was  interesting.  During  the 
coffee  break  I  was  standing  outside  chat¬ 
ting,  and  a  rather  nice  fellow  came  up 
and  asked  me,  ‘‘What’s  going  on?  This 
is  the  biggest  summer  school  I’ve  seen 
here.” 

I  told  him,  ‘‘There  are  about  1200 
men  and  women  here  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  are  professors  of 
English,  some  chemistry  professors, 
some  of  foreign  language,  some  from 
teachers  colleges,  some  are  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools,  some  are  teachers,  and 
some  are  principals.” 

He  grinned  and  said,  ‘‘You  must  be 
having  a  dog  fight.” 

I  responded,  ‘‘This  country  certainly 
has.  Some  folks  thought  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  get  these  battlers  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  same  pit.  Maybe  after  some 
skirmishing  they  might  get  to  know  each 
other,  to  recognize  that  the  other  fel¬ 
low  is  human  and  maybe  even  a  scholar. 
Then  perhaps  they  might  quit  snarling 
and  biting  at  each  other,  recognize  in¬ 
stead  that  they  are  fellow  workers  in 
education,  and  begin  to  cooperate  a  bit.” 

His  response  was  simply,  “That 
would  be  great.” 


Science;  How?  Why?  Wherefore? 
By  Edward  M.  Robinson  and  George  T.  Polk. 
Dubuque.  The  Priory  Press.  Paper  bound. 
1957.  $1.95. 

A  supplementary  science  book  for  high 
school  and  college  students  that  provides  in¬ 
formation  on  subjects  selected  by  the  authors. 
These  include  motivation,  methods  of  study, 
correct  thinking,  the  senses,  nature  and  con¬ 
structs.  In  addition  to  a  special  chapter  on 
science  and  religion,  references  to  this  rela¬ 
tionship  is  made  throughout  the  entire  book. 
The  authors  point  out  that  not  only  is  God 
man’s  author,  but  he  is  the  provider  of  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  which  he 
establishes  in  his  creatures. — 

Jerome  E.  Leavitt 
Portland  State  College 

Nursery-Kindergarten  Education. 
Edited  by  Jerome  E.  Leavitt.  N.  Y.  McGraw- 
Hill.  1958.  $6.00. 

Jerome  E.  Leavitt,  Professor  of  Education 
at  Portand  State  College,  has  enlisted  the  aid 
of  a  number  of  informed  persons  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  comprehensive  text.  Some 
dozen  or  more  leaders  in  the  field  of  nursery- 
kindergarten  education  have  contributed 
chapters  to  the  book  with  the  result  that,  as 
a  text,  the  volume  presents  the  latest  in 
theory  and  practice  in  the  field.  The  volume 
is  designed  for  three  groups  of  readers:  the 
college  student  preparing  for  a  career  in  the 
field;  the  teacher  in  service;  and  the  parents 
of  young  children.  The  authors  aver  that 
principles  of  school  administration,  school 
supervision,  and  teacher  education  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  nursery-kindergarten  education  are 
not  basically  different  from  those  for  other 
levels  of  education.  These  topics  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  omitted  from  the  book  and  read¬ 


ers  arc  referred  to  the  basic  texts  in  these 
areas.  As  a  result,  the  book  concentrates  on 
the  nursery-kindergarten  level.  Introductory 
chapters  deal  with  pre-school  education,  and 
the  nature  and  needs  of  children  from  two 
to  six  are  carefully  surveyed.  Descriptions  of 
pre-school  practices  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  are  given.  In  the  areas  of  curricu¬ 
lum  and  methods,  there  are  separate  chapters 
devoti'd  to  both  the  nurser>'  school  and  the 
kindergarten.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
experiences  in  sciences,  social  science,  recrea¬ 
tion,  health  and  safety,  literature  and  music. 
Specific  suggestions  are  given  for  teaching 
both  the  gifted  and  the  retarded.  The  volume 
should  prove  to  be  a  useful  one  in  teacher 
cxiucation. — W.  P.  S. 

Public  Education  in  America.  Edited  by 
George  Z.  F.  Bereday  and  Luigi  Volpicelli. 
N.  Y.  Harpers.  1958.  $4.00. 

The  purposes  and  achievements  of  Ameri¬ 
can  public  education  arc  set  forth  in  a  clear 
and  very  concise  manner  in  this  small 
volume.  Seventeen  leaders  in  educational 
thought  and  practice  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  on  the  general  theme. 
The  greater  number  of  these  contributors  arc 
associated  with  Teachers*  College,  Columbia, 
while  the  remainder  come  from  such  places 
as  Harvard,  University  of  Illinois,  Stanford 
University,  the  State  Education  Department 
of  New  York,  and  the  Lawrcnceville  School. 
They  discuss  such  topics  as  religion  in  pub¬ 
lic  education,  the  future  of  the  common 
school,  social  class  in  the  American  school 
system,  the  race  problem  in  the  schools,  fed¬ 
eral  control  of  education,  audio-visual  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  teaching  of  international  rela¬ 
tions.  The  essays,  although  brief,  are  stimu¬ 
lating  and  rewarding. — W.  P.  S. 
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Rand  McNally’s  Popular  World  Atlas. 
N.  Y.  Rand  McNally.  1958.  $3.50. 

A  world  atlas  is  a  necessity  in  these  days 
of  jet  propulsion  and  atomic  power.  In  the 
classroom,  in  the  office,  and  at  home  close  to 
the  TV,  an  atlas  will  prove  most  helpful. 
This  Rand  McNally  “popular”  atlas  is  not 
a  tremendous  tome — rather  it  is  a  practical, 
up-to-the-minute  book  of  maps  and  other  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  reasonably  priced,  too. 

W.  P,  S. 

The  High  School  in  a  New  Era. 
Edited  by  Francis  S.  Chase  and  Harold  A. 
Anderson.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1958.  $5.75. 

Thirty-eight  prominent  educators  and  lay¬ 
men  have  contributed  to  this  searching  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  American  high  school.  All  look 
at  the  high  school  as  it  is  confronted  with 
new  challenges  and  as  it  develops  new  ca¬ 
pacities  for  meeting  the  demands  of  the  new 
era.  All  agree  that  the  high  schools  must 
radically  change  their  ways  if  they  arc  effec¬ 
tively  to  prepare  young  people  for  life  in  a 
scientific  and  ever-changing  age.  Among  the 
contributors  arc  such  well-known  thinking 
persons  as  Henry  Steele  Commager,  James  B. 
Conant,  Ralph  Tyler,  Francis  Keppel,  Gerald 
B.  Leighbody,  Alexander  ].  Stoddard,  and 
Roy  Larsen.  The  book  is  based  on  papers  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  leaders  at  the  1957  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  collaboration  with  the  National  Citizens 
Council  for  Better  Schools. — W.  P.  S. 

Channel  Dash.  By  Terence  Robertson. 
N.  Y.  Dutton.  1958.  $4.00. 

This  is  the  fantastic  story  of  the  German 
Battle  Fleet’s  escape  through  the  English 
Channel  in  broad  daylight.  For  many  months 
during  World  War  II,  the  British  Admiralty 
had  been  warned  that  the  three  German 
cruisers  lying  at  Brest — the  Schamhorst,  the 
Prinz  Eugen,  and  the  Gneisenau — would 
make  a  dash  for  home  waters,  and  very 
possibly  in  the  full  light  of  day.  On  12 
February  1942,  escorted  by  an  armada  of 
destroyers  and  under  the  protective  umbrella 
of  aircraft,  they  steamed  up  the  Straits  of 
Dover  taking  the  British  by  surprise.  Terence 
Robertson  writes  of  this  very  gallant  dash 
with  verve  and  color. — W.  P.  S. 


OPUS 

n 


An  event  of  importance 

tor  NEW  AUTHORS  ONLY 

Opus  S1  is  the  title  of  a  new  rhll- 
osopliical  L.‘brury  1958  book  series 
wliieh  will  publisli  the  deserving  manu¬ 
scripts  of  new  authors  only. 

Opus  ;l  has  two  basic  requirements: 
The  author  must  iiave  sometlilng  to 
say  and  know  how  to  say  it. 

Opus  SI  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
humanities  and  will  include  works  In 
the  fields  of  Art,  Literature,  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Religion,  Sociology,  History, 
Psychology  and  I'sychlatry. 

Opus  S1  books  will  be  printed  on 
special,  fine  antique  paper,  and  artis¬ 
tically  cloth-bound  for  library  use. 
Only  complete  lajok-length  manuscripts 
accepted. 

Inquire  for  full  details. 
PHILOSO<>HICAL  LIBRARY,  Psblldien 
15  East  40  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  V. 
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By  DAGOBERT  D.  RUNES 

From  Thales  to  Einstein  you  can 
now  have  the  brilliant  thinking  and 
ideas  of  every  great  mind  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  time.  A  superb 
volume,  interpreting  all  major  con¬ 
cepts  of  vital  thought.  An  all-embrac¬ 
ing  source  of  information  that  is 
invaluable  to  the  layman,  teacher  and 
student. 

De  Luxe  Library  Edition 

$6 

PHILOSOPHICAL 

LIBRARY 

Puhlithtrt 

15  E.  40  Sf.  •  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
Expedite  shipment  by  prepayment 
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Evaluation  and  the  Elementary 
Curriculum.  By  Harold  G.  Shane  and  1^. 
T.  McSwain.  N.  Y.  Holt.  1958.  $5.25. 

This  is  a  revision  of  a  text  which  hrst 
appeared  in  1951.  In  the  new  version,  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  sweeping  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  in  the  interval 
from  1951  to  1958.  Technological  progress, 
international  developments,  wide-spread  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  education,  and  new  con¬ 
cepts  and  goals  in  e-ducation,  are  all  basic 
to  the  revision  made  by  the  joint  authors. 
Constant,  however,  is  the  theme  that  evalua¬ 
tion  is  a  process  through  which  parents, 
children,  teachers,  administrators,  and  the 
whole  community  share  both  in  examining 
the  curriculum  and  in  reaching  conclusions 
regarding  the  aims  and  purposes  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  and  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  gives  it  meaning  and  substance. 
Part  One  deals  with  educational  values  and 
looks  into  such  matters  as  the  nature  and  val¬ 
ue  of  the  evaluative  process  and  conflicting 
values  in  American  culture.  Part  Two  pitches 
into  the  process  of  evaluation  in  relation  to 
the  various  curriculum  areas.  The  final  sec¬ 
tion  deals  with  educational  leadership  and 
educational  values.  The  content  of  the  volume 
is  especially  well  organized  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  book  will  serve  admirably  as  a  text 
for  both  prospective  teachers,  supervisors  and 
administrators,  as  well  as  those  already  at 
work  in  the  schools. — VV.  P.  S. 

Who  Runs  Our  Schools.  By  Neal  Gross. 
N.  Y.  Wiley.  1958.  $4.75. 

This  book  deals  with  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  questions  about  the  public  schools.  The 
volume  is  one  of  several  that  have  or  will 
report  the  findings  of  the  School  Executive 
Studies,  a  research  program  initiated  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1952.  This  volume  is  written  for 
both  citizens  and  school  people  rather  than 
for  professional  social  scientists.  The  point 
of  departure  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent 
stand  at  the  centre,  both  of  policymaking 
and  policy  execution.  Some  of  the  questions 
raisexl  include:  What  holds  school  super¬ 
intendents  back?;  What  blocks  the  public 
schools?;  Who  supports  the  public  schools?; 
Who  applies  what  kind  of  pressure?;  W'ho  is 
subject  to  pressures?;  Why  do  people  want 
to  be  school  board  members?;  and  How  good 
a  job  are  school  boards  and  school  superin¬ 


tendents  doing?  The  volume  closes  with  pro¬ 
vocative  chapters  on  agreements  and  dis¬ 
agreements  and  differing  views  of  school 
board  members  and  a  look  at  what  might 
be  done  to  improve  school  practices. 

— W.  P.  S. 

A  Primer  of  Statistics  for  Non- 
Statisticians.  By  Abraham  N.  Franzblau. 
j\.  Y.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1958.  $3.50. 

Mention  the  word,  “statistics”,  to  most 
school  people  and  a  panic  ensues.  Yet,  the 
research  that  will  eventuate  in  better  school 
practices  cannot  be  divorced  from  statistical 
procedures.  The  same  is  true  in  the  other 
areas  of  the  social  and  the  natural  sciences. 
In  this  book.  Dr.  Franzblau  describes  the 
principles  underlying  the  science  of  statistics 
and  indicates  practical  applications  of  these 
principles.  His  illustrations  and  problems  are 
selected  from  many  facets  of  daily  life. 

— W.  P.  S. 

\  Gallery  of  Mothers  and  Their  Chil¬ 
dren.  Text  by  Marian  King.  Philadelphia. 
Lippincott.  1958.  $3.00. 

Pictures  of  mothers  and  their  children,  to¬ 
gether  with  commentary  by  Marian  King, 
comprise  this  book.  About  thirty  artists  are 
represented  by  their  celebrated  paintings  of 
mothers  and  children.  Paolo  Veronese  be¬ 
gins  the  album  which  closes  with  Pablo 
Picasso.  Some  of  the  painters  selected  in¬ 
clude  Van  Dyke,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  West, 
Corot,  Ingres,  Renoir,  Morisot,  Sargent,  and 
van  Gogh. — W'.  P.  S. 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Supersonic 
Project  Officer.  By  Lloyd  Malian.  N.  Y. 
David  McKay.  1958.  $3.95. 

High  school  young  men  who  are  interested 
in  the  air  and  in  flight  and  who  may,  or  may 
not,  be  contemplating  the  air  force  as  their 
service  branch  will  enjoy  this  informative 
book.  The  text  centers  about  a  man.  Major 
Goetz,  Project  Chief  of  Operation  Sun  Dial; 
and  an  airplane  the  Convair  F-102A  Delta 
Dagger.  The  point  is  made  that  although  au¬ 
tomatic  missiles  are  much  in  the  public  eye 
today,  men  will  not  too  soon  be  replaced  by 
missiles.  The  Air  Force  has,  and  will  have, 
a  great  need  for  competent  men  and  the  work 
that  they  will  have  to  do  will  continue  to  be 
important,  challenging  and,  at  times,  truly 
extraordinary. — Paul  Zankowich 


CALENDAR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

1958 

Oct.  17-18:  Southeastern  regional  meeting,  Natl.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Oct.  17-18:  Southwestern  regional  meeting,  Natl.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  and  California 
Science  Teachers  Assn.,  southern  section,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Oct.  20:  Workshop  Conference,  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  DemcKracy 
through  Education,  Boston,  Nlass. 

Oct.  23-25:  5th  annual  conference  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  mathematics  teach¬ 
ing,  cosponsored  by  Natl.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Oct.  23;  Meeting,  Central  Region,  United  Business  Education  Assn.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Nov.  5-7;  Conference,  Natl.  Assn,  of  Public  School  Adult  Administrators,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Nov.  5-8 :  Regional  conference,  Couneil  for  Exeeptional  Children,  cosponsored  by  Colorado 
State  Chapter,  CEC,  Denver,  Colo. 

Nov.  7-8:  Southeast  regional  conference,  Dept,  of  Classroom  Teachers,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  9-15;  American  E.ducation  Week — Theme:  Report  Card,  U.  S.  A. 

Nov.  15:  Workshop  Conference,  Natl.  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  through 
Education,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Nov.  23-26;  3rd  Natl.  Conf.  on  Preparation  of  Recreation  Personnel,  sponsored  by  Amer. 
Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  8c  Recreation,  W'ashington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  27-29;  Annual  Meeting,  Natl.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Nov.  27-29;  Annual  Convention,  Southern  Business  Education  Assn.,  a  region  of  United 
Business  Education  .Assn.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Dec.  6-10:  4th  Research  Institute,  Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  8-10;  Natl,  conference  on  fitness  for  secondary  school  youth,  sponsored  by  .Xmer. 
Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  8c  Recreation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dec.  19-20:  Biennial  convention.  College  Band  Directors  Natl.  Assn.,  an  associated  organi¬ 
zation  of  Music  Educators  Natl.  Conference,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Dec  26-30;  Annual  joint  meeting,  Natl.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  and  the  Amer.  Assn  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  VV'ashington,  D.,  C. 

Dec.  28-30:  18th  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Natl.  Council  of  Teachers  of  .Mathematics, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  29-31;  Joint  meeting.  Speech  Assn,  of  America  and  the  Amer.  Educational  Theatre 
Assn.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1959 

Jati.  23-27;  Biennial  convention,  Eastern  Div.,  Music  1  diicators  Natl.  Oinf.,  Buffalo,  .\.  Y. 

Feh.  6-7;  South  central  regional  conference.  Dept,  of  C’lassroom  Teachers,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Feb.  7-11;  43rd  annual  convention,  Natl.  Assn,  of  Secondary-ScluK)!  Principals,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Feh.  12-14;  .\nnual  conference,  Amer.  .\ssn.  of  Colleges  for  Teachers  Education,  Chicago, 
III. 

Feb.  12-14;  .Annual  natl.  conference  of  the  four  divisions  of  United  Business  Education 
Assn.:  Research  Eoundation,  Administrators,  Business  Teacher  Education,  and  Inter¬ 
national,  Chicago,  111. 

Feb.  14-18;  .Annual  convention,  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  .Administrators,  Atlantic  Catv,  N.  J. 

Feb.  15-19;  Student  Burgesses  (student  presidents  of  state  associations  of  student  councils) 
sponsori'd  by  Natl.  Assn,  of  Student  Councils,  (a  division  of  Natl.  Assn,  of  Secondary 
Sch(K)l  Principals)  and  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Williamsburg,  \'a. 

Feb.  22-25;  Biennial  convention.  Southwestern  Div.,  Music  Educators  Natl.  C>)nference, 
Wichita,  Kan. 
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